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The Best Security for Civilisation 
is the Dwelling. —peaconsjcta. 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS, 
PURE AIR! 


‘Former generations perished in venial 
ignorance of all sanitary laws. When the 
BLACK DEATH massacred Hun- 
dreds of Thousands, neither the victims nor 
their rulers eould be accounted responsible for 
their slaughter.’—Timgs. 


HOUSE SANITATION, 


Dr. Prayrair, after carefully considering 
the question, is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the county of Lan- 
cashire from preventible disease, sickness, 

w. .' and death, amounts to not less than FIVE 
y) KL RG: YPN \ hy 5 Ay MILLIONS STERLING ANNCALLY. But 
INS x KN Z m™ this is only physical and pecuniary loss, 
ADS SOMA ieee THE MORAL LOSS IS INFINITELY 

GREATER.—Smites. 
TYPHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE 


SANITATION .—It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter of the dwellings of all classes, 
high or low, rich or poor, are free from dangers to l ealth due to defects with respect to drainage, &c. & 
These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years, working insidiously, but with deadly effect....... It is painful to know that, after all that 
has been done of late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons die almost daily, POISONED by the 
DRAINS that should save life and not destroy it.— SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept. 1882. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE.—_THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 

How few know that after breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every drop of blood is more or 
less poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisoned blood, not a point 
but must have suffered injury. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. It removes fetid or poisonous matter 

(the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 

restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, 
and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


. MANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a physician. Fora long time we had 

been in the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all manner of diseases, One 
day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with an arrow. 
Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
The poor fellow came back next morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, ana 
he looked cheerful. We were sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done: it was a favourite both with 
natives and Europeans, and is much used along the malarious coasts.’ 

Africana, by the Rev. DurF MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., vol. ii. p. 207. 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testi- 
monial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., now above eighty years of age, who writes :—-‘I have for a long 
time used “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;” I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of 
sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature 
without hazardous ferce. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling 
and refresbing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.’ 

SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, 

INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON 
THE BANK OF LIF E.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rieh food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on 
the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- 
giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS,.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success, A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 
in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal? 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit. —ADAMS. 

Caution.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT: 

Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease, 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hateham, London, §.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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PEARS’soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


s recommended by the greatest English authority 
j on the Skin, 


Paoresson SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


_—— 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 

a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 

ese the plainest features become attractive, with- 

out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
d coloured Toilet Soap. 
30: 


Peary Soar 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
inter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently 
he complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
he best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
happing are prevented, and a clear bright appear 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and maine 
lained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
blexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
eautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
ommend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
its durability and consequent economy is 
emarkable. 


‘SOLD EVERYWHERE. EET 
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Yon: ready. Part I. A—ANT (pp. xvi. 352). Price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H, MURRAY, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 





ops object of the New ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present, as concisely as possible, the 

history of every word, and of all the different uses of every word, in the written 
language, not omitting those which are now obsolete. In order to ensure complete accuracy 
and thoroughness, it has been judged desirable, instead of adopting the traditional and often 
erroneous instances contained in existing dictionaries, to make an entirely fresh selection of 
representative extracts from the original works themselves. To gather together this fresh 
and trustworthy material—in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation for the 
fabric of English lexicography—has been the task of five-and-twenty years, and of more 
than 1,300 readers, working under the superintendence of the London Philological Society. 
Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of all ages, and at least four times as many separate 
works, have been laid under contribution; and some idea of the bulk of the material which 
the Editor has drawn upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 distinct 
quotations, each complete in itself, have been placed at his disposal, of which about a third 
part will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is furnished with a precise 
date and reference for the purpose of verification. 

Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the collection of the raw material, 
The Editor, though even the minutest details of the work have passed under his eye, has 
freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches of 
knowledge bearing thereon, in all parts of the world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will 
represent in a condensed form the accumulated knowledge of very many of the first scholars 
of our time; and will, if the expectations of its promoters are realised, be found in all 
respects abreast of the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such results 
only as are beyond dispute, avoiding rash ‘speculation and all dogmatism on doubtful 
points. . His object has been to allow each word, as far as possible, to tell its own story, by 
careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by a strictly logical arrangement 
and subdivision of its various meanings; his own explanations being as brief as may be 
found consistent with clearness. 

The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who 
will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete words with an etymological dictionary of the 
living language ; or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date the 
technical terms with which he is dealing were introduced, and what modifications of form 
or sense they have since undergone; or to the professed philologist;—but also, and in no 
less a degree, to the general reader, who will here find, ready to his hand, the derivation 
and accepted pronunciation, the past history and present use, of every word which may 
occur in his reading, and concerning which he may desire to be further informed. It is 
thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space have 
rendered necessary, may still possess an independent interest of theirown. Many vexed 
questions of etymology will be found to be settled once and for all when brought, as here, 
to the touchstone of history; and it can scarcely be but that new light will be thrown on 
various literary and bibliographical problems which have puzzled generations of enquirers. 
In the confident hope that it will be recognised as a contribution of solid and permanent 
value to the study of our language and literature, and as an attempt, carefully planned and 
conscientiously executed, to achieve for English all, and more than all, that Littré has 
achieved for French, the First Part of the New ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the 
world. 

Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the work will be 
completed in Six Volumes, each containing Four Parts similar to that now published. 





+ A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—HER MaJEsTy’s JOURNAL.— 
The First Edition of ‘MORE LEAVES 
from the JOURNAL of a LIFE m 
the HIGHLANDS’ was exhausted on 
the day of pubhcation. A SECOND 
EDITION ‘is in preparation, and will be 
veady in a day or two. Ln consequence of 
the demand for the work, orders will be 
executed in rotation as recewved. 


Will be ready immediately, with Original Portraits, 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By Cuaztes J. B. Wittums, 


M.D., F.B.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER, 
Will be ready shortly, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE. By Svsan and Joanna Horyer. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By Joun ApprnGron Symonps, Author of ‘ Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘ The Renaissance in Italy’ 
‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 16s, ? 
*A genuine addition to the wealth of national literary history....... Mr. Symonds has done something more 
than write “a popular book” from the point of view commonly and meanly identified with popularity....... His 
judgments are carefully weighed, and are delivered in language which seldom rises to any great height of 
eloquence, but is generally solid and clear.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. r 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British 
Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 
1824, By Lieut.-Col. R. L, PLayraiz, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers, With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 14s. 

* Here and there we light upon some characteristic story or sketch of manners.......The book is, however, 
mainly a sober and solid selection from unpublished State papers, set forth with no pretence of literary skill. But 
the novelty and interest of the subject atone for the faults of the treatment, and *‘ The Scourge of Christendom” 
deserves to be carefully studied.’.—ATHEN ZUM, 


CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illus- 


trations, 21s, 


CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, 21s. 
By Avueustvus J. C. Harr, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Days near Rome,’ &c. 
©’'Twixt guide and gossip Mr. Augustus J.C. Hare holds an enviable post in the department of "es. 
His books are delightfully companionable, whether we take them abroad, or whether ther euie Gitano 
home....... Four volumes, as good as new, or rather, better—seeing that the information they give has been 
carefully brought down to date—now call for notice. Dedicated to Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, the com- 
panion of the author in historic paths of travel, these handbooks well deserve the honour of the distinguished 
tion.’— DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE,’ 
Atall the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEADOW SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. By Epwin 


WHELPTON, Author of ‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.’ 

















London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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‘We predict a large sale for this fascinating book. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


SCRAPS: 


SCENES, TALES AND ANECDOTES FROM MEMORIES 
OF MY EARLIER DAYS. 


By LORD 


SALTOUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s. 





‘A more amusing book than this has | 
not been written for a long time.’ 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. | 


‘From the first page to the last it | | 
attracts and enchains attention.’ 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘There is not a dull or uninteresting 
page in the whole of these two volumes.’ 
Broap ARROW. 


‘A collection of scenes and anecdotes, 
and all, without exception, affording 
capital reading.’ 

Army and Navy GazerrTe. 


‘The book is a model of its kind. The 
stories are related in terse and graphic 
style.’ Mornrina ADVERTISER. 


‘The work is a perfect treasure of 
stories of life from nearly half a century 
ago.’ County GENTLEMAN. 


‘There may have been many more 
romantic adventures than Lord SaLtroun’s, 
but few have been more pleasantly told 
or will be found more enjoyable in the 
reading.’ EpInBurGH COURANT. 


‘The book is precisely what it pro- 
fesses to be. The stories are just the 
sort that a particularly interesting visitor 
to a country house tells to an appreciative 
audience after dinner, or in the smoking 
room.’ ILLUSTRATED SPporTING and 

Dramatic NEws. 





‘Lord Sattoun’s pages are crammed 
| full of good stories. He begins with 
Ireland, where he joined his regiment in 
"37, and many are his reminiscences of 
| the fun and frolic enjoyed in the Green 
Isle. At Gibraltar he was whip to the 
Calpe foxhounds, and had once a narrow 
escape from being torn to pieces in the 
kennel. Of course, too, he experienced 
his share of ‘‘ moving accidents,” which he 
chronicles in most lively and picturesque 
fashion—witness his escape from the 
ladrones on his good horse Domino. From 
Gibraltar he transports us to the High- 
lands, where he became acquainted with 
those magnificent dogs, the Highland 
deerhounds, and with the redoubtable 
poacher Donald Kennedy (who afterwards 
entered his service, and continued at- 
tached to him till his death). It need 
not be said that here too, with his records 
of sportand legend, Lord Satroun abounds 
in most agreeable reminiscence. In fact, 
in noticing his book we can but ring the 
changes on that remark wherever we find 
him. Whether in Cairo, where his horse 
Bootjack took so much pleasure in treading 
on the slipper-heel of such fat old Turks 
as were indisposed to move out of his way ; 
or in the Run of Cutch, riding down and 
spearing the wild ass; or after lion and 
nylghau in Guzerat—everywhere alike, 
he has a wallet abundantly stored, and 
not only the sportsman, but the most 
unvenatic of readers, will find delight in 
every page.’ The Frexp. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA;; or, Passages from the History of the 


Sixteenth Century, 1517-1578. By the late Sir Wreriam Srietixc Maxwett, Bart., K.T. 
With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of 
Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons of War, Costumes, &c. from Authentic Contemporary 
Sources, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 42s, 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DURING ITS FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. By Sir Atexanper Grant, 
Bart., LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 21 Portraits and 7 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, price 36s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. By 
the Rev. Atrrep Epersureim, D.D, Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols, 
8vo. price 42s, 

‘The distinctive character ani, as we think, the great practical value of this book lie in the collection of 
what we may call Jewish evidence "and illustrations, in the Jewish standpoint from which it is written, and in 
the Jewish atmosphere with which it is imbued. A Jew by birth, nurtured in the best Jewish learning, and 
with a large acquaintance with Jewish literature and customs, Dr. ‘Edersheim i is a Christian convert and minister, 
strongly evangelical in his views, and imbued with a devout feeling.’ BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES TILE FIRST TO ‘tHE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Samvuztr 
Rawson Garpiner, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication, to be completed 





in 10 vols. price 6s. each. [Vols. 1-VIII. now ready. Vol. IX. on April 1. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Epwarp A, Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, with 
Ivry and the Armada. With Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by George 
Scharf. Fep. 4to. price 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


PROFITABLE FRUIT FARMING. By Cuartes Warreneap, 
LS. F.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo. price 1s. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THICKER THAN WATER: 2 Novel. By James Pary. Reprinted 


from Longman’s Magazine. New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. Hermann Korps, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 

Jated and edited from the Second German Edition by T. S. Humprper, Ph.D. B.Sc. (Lond.) 

Prof. of Chemistry and Physics in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. With 

a coloured Table of Spectra and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. [mn the press. 


THE BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY-BOOK: Selected from 
the Writings and Speeches of The Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With 
2 Portraits and 11 Views of Hughenden Manor and its surroundings. 18mo. price 2s. 6d, 
cloth; 48, 6d. bound in leather. [In preparation. 


‘FROM GRAVE TO GAY: ? Poems. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Pennett, 
Author of ‘ Puck on Pegasus’ &c. Small fep. elegantly printed on hand-made paper 
with a Portrait etched by C. W. Sherborne. [Jn the press. 

*,* This volume is a selection from the various published works of the Author. 


THE TROJAN WAR. By C. Wirt, Head Master of the Altstadt 
Gymnasium Konigsberg. Translated by Frances M. Younecuuspanp, Translator of 
‘ Myths of Hellas’ by the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 2s. [Jn the press. 


OUR SEAMARKS. ByE. Price Epwarps, With numerous Illustrations 
of Lighthouses, Lightships, Lighting Appliances, &c. engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford, 
Crown 8yo, [Zn the press, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Crown 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. LL.D. 


Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘The book in which Mr. Freeman records | directly interested a highly accomplished ob- 


his impressions of the United States will no 
doubt find many readers. The subject is one 
of abiding interest, and Mr. F'reeman’s treat- 
ment of it caunot fail to excite attention. He 
tells us that his book is the fruit of a six 
months’ visit to the United States, and surely 
to have observed so carefully, to have accumu- 
lated so many facts in so short atime, must be 
looked upon as no ordinary performance. Nor 
is it his industry alone that deserves praise ; 
Mr. Freemam desires to see the object fairly, 
and he reproduces the impression it makes 
upon him with much faithfulness; the result 
is that the likeness of Brother Jonathan, which 
is accepted in England as exact, is seen to be 
a mere caricature.’ SPECTATOR. 
‘It is a very characteristic, and therefore 
an interesting and informative work. Mr. 
Freeman deals with his subject on the com- 
parative method ; that is to say, he seeks to 
discover in American customs and institutions 
the points both of essential resemblance to, 
and essential difference from, the customs and 
institutions of the mother country; and not 
content with that, he inquires into the causes 
of both these classes of phenomena. To this 
task of comparison and inquiry he brings not 
only his exceptional mastery of historical, 
political, and philological knowledge, but a 
spirit of singular candour, and that ardent love 
for the “unity of the English folk” which is 
displayed in so many of his books. . . The 
substantial and educational worth of the book 
is incomparably greater than that of most of 
the works in which English visitors to the 
United States give the result of their ex- 
perience and observation.’ ScoTsMAN. 
‘This attractive and very instructive little 
book is founded on four articles which ap- 
peared not long ago in the Fortnightly Review 
and Longman’s Magazine, but the Author states 
that he has added an amount of new matter 
at least as large as the articles themselves. . . . 
The book is not so much an account of im- 
pressions of travel asa series of thoughtful 
little dissertations on subjects which most 











server, Accordingly we find reflections on 
such points as likeness and unlikeness between 
America and the mother country; the use of 
the words “Anglo-Saxon,” ‘ American,” 
“ Briton,” and “Britisher,’ an account of 
foreign infusions in the United States; pecu- 
liarities in language, use of technical words, 
local nomenclature and pronunciation, together 
with brief remarks on the system of Two 
Chambers, the State Legislatures, political 
parties—the distinction between which our 
Author was unable to discern—Ecclesiastical 
matters, Universities and Colleges, and the 
like,’ InQuiRER. 
‘Mr. Freeman's impressions differ from 
those of the ordinary traveller, as much as his 
Essays on Goths and Romans do from ordinary 
school exercises. He does not condescend to 
record reminiscences that are purely personal ; 
he does not choose to tell how he was served at 
the tables of his hosts, or of the persons whom 
he met at this house and that; he keeps re- 
solutely to the bracing air of scientific contrast 
and comparison, and has written a volume 
which may hereafter be cited for its happy 
style of ilustratiug ethnological and philo- 
logical principles by reference to the little in- 
cidents and passing pleasures and surprises of 
a holiday tour. It shows what a scholar can 
make of his chances, what a wise man, who 
goes forth well prepared by reading and re- 
flection, can see in passing from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. Mr. Freeman, too, has a friendly and 
even pious purpose to serve in his record. He 
is fain to show how little reason England and 
America have to hate and envy each other. 
Sprung from the same stock, with a common 
past, which needs only to be studied to en- 
kindle a common enthusiam, America is the 
daughter of England, and cannot forget her 
lineage. Mr. Freeman declares that in many 
essential respects he found America more like 
England than Scotland is. This will surprise 
some people, no doubt; let them read what 
Mr. Freeman has to say in justification of it.’ 
British QuarTerRty Review 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,’ 





meD DE ER, 


By RICHARD 


JHFFERIES, 


Author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,’ ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 212, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 





OPINIONS OF 


*A book eminently readable—readable from the 
first page to the last.’ YORKSHIRE Post. 


‘The book is one of the freshest and most charming 
which we have taken up for some time, and we heartily 
recommend it to the attention of our readers, who we 
trust will derive as much pleasure from its perusal as 
we have done.’ LAND and WATER, 


* Minute details are touched with a lightness of 
description that never wearies, and the bracing at- 
mosphere of the moors seems to cast a healthy charm 
over the history of the wild red deer.’ 

DaILy CHRONICLE. 

*In “ Red Deer ”’—a book which should be precious 
to all true lovers of scenery in its noblest form—Mr. 
Richard Jefferies has a subject of uncommon interest, 
and handles it with all its wonted force and directness. 
The red deer of which he treats are the red deer of 
Exmoor; and he knows as much of them, it would 
seem, as he knows of the will things of the South 
Downs. Nothing could be better than his topographi- 
cal chapters, “‘ Red Deer Land’ and “‘ Wild Exmoor”; 
nothing more interesting than the discourse called 
“ Antler and Fern;” nothing more picturesque than 
his description of ‘A Manor House in Red Deer 
Land”; nothing more fresh and amusing than his 





descant on “Game Notes and Folk-lore.”’ ATHEN2UM. 


THE PRESS. 


‘In this, his latest work, Mr. Jefferies has broken 
fresh ground, and with that fidelity to nature which 
characterises his rural descriptions, he has drawn a 
vivid picture of the last haunt of the wild red deer in 
England. He does not regard the situation so much 
from the sportman’s point of view as from that of the 
naturalist. He encounters all the difficulties of a 
stalk, not for the gratification of killing a deer, but 
for the pleasure of studying at close quarters the 
natural beauty and graceful movements of the noblest, 
as it is also the largest, of our native wild animals, It 
is true that he describes the mode of hunting pursued 
on Exmoor, the duties of the ‘‘ harbourer,” the “ tuf- 
ters,” and the huntsman—this seemed demanded by 
his theme; but his enthusiasm finds vent rather in 
portraying the natural beauties of the wild country 
through which he has passed, and in depicting the 
haunts and habits of the wild creatures which stil] 
make it their home—not deer alone, but hawks and 
buzzards, badgers, polecats, and the now scarce marten 
cat. All these come in for their share of notice, and, 
in the eyes of a naturalist, are pleasant features in the 
landscape. It has been our good fortune to ride over 
much of the ground described in this volume, and we 
can testify to the fidelity of the descrip.ions....... 
This book is one of the pleasantest we have read for a 
long time.’ FIELD. 





THE STORY OF MY HEART: 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By RICHARD JHFFERIBES. 


Crown 8yo. pp. 192, price ds. cloth. 


* A singular and in some respects remarkable work.’ 
DERBY MERCURY. 

* A curious and exceedingly fresh book. Scattered 
here and there are bits of nature painting which 
bespeak the touch of a true artist.’ 

NEWCASTLE COURANT. 

*Mr. Jefferies breaks ground in a new direction. 
Hitherto he has been positive and material ; here he is 
metaphysical merely, He writes no longer of hares 
and ferrets and blackbirds, but of consciousness and 
aspiration and the ego, The tale he tells is of his soul 
and his soul’s experiences. It is interesting in its way, 
and it is well told. It reminds us a little of Emerson, 








and now and then of Whitman, and sets forth very 
plainly a good deal of earnest retrospection and self- 
analysis, and approves itself a useful essay in what may 
be described, in no unkindly sense, as the metaphysics 
of egoism. As a piece of English it has considerable 
merit. Mr, Jefferies, it is obvious, has been thoroughly 
in earnest throughout, and has put his hand to the 
work with even more than his wonted energy and 
directness of purpose. He has striven to say his say 
in terms which should be at once exact and impressive, 
The result is satisfactory. His book is well worth 
having for its qualities of diction and style.’ 
ATHEN ZUM. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SPECIALITIES 


FOR ALL 





Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 














’ 4 Antiseptic fashion of perfumin ; 
pea thowe rare cae of Ancient Custom and Modern Slnos bg At 6d., by 
in accord.—When Smouldering, these Sp: a fragrance 
hich diffuses itself throughout , char 
Sti ——<—<« per. 
For REMOVAL oF Hare, without the use of the Razor, from At 1 
JACKSON'S | the Arms, N F las Sunb Tan tro 8. 
the Skin” ‘The’ activity of f this DuprLatony is notable; it by Inland 
RU SM A, —. hg pain, it ioe a whole skin and a clean Post 1s. 2d. 
For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &., from all At 64d., 1s. 
JACKSON'S Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery ; Furs, Gloves, ‘ 6 Fy 
BENZINE Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with and 2s. 6d. 
equal success, It may be freely used to wash Gilt Parcels Post 
RECT. surfaces to which water is destructive. It is a handy ? 
“ and effective insecticide. 3d. extra. 











Cachoux. / 

















Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the \ 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 

their hidden fragrance. \ 














The little caskets containing te 
Cachoux bear a fire medallion of th: | 
late Prince Consort, 

They are also furnished with ths 
* Albert Gate Latch” am gong’ 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 







| SIXPENCE, 






At 


by Post 
7d. 











For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, and what not. 
JACKSON’S T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view AT 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 6 d d 1s 
D damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty . an 9 
Curves DIAMOND slongaite the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
Be e has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition. 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although by Inland Post 
CEMENT carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
9 also to put it ya such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 14 Pence. 
appointment to the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 
contents. 
JACKSON'S THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. AT 
Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 3d. extra b 
LIQUID GLUE and proper for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to . y 
" | a table’s leg, Parcels Post. 














FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 





1883. 1884, 

















THE ‘ TRAVELLER,’ 


SINGER & CO., COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, THREE STAMPS, 





POST FREE. 








THE ‘APOLLO’ SOCIABLE. 

















Edited by LACY HILLIER, 


Author of ‘ The Development of Cycling’ ) 
thei present issue of Longman’s Magazine. 


Everyone interested in the subject of 
Tricycles and Tricycling should sub- 
scribe to this high-class Journal. 





Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or of the Publishers, 
ILIFFE & SON, Printers and Publishers, Coventry ; and London (98 Fleet St.). 
N.B—SEND FOR FULL LISTS OF CYCLING PUBLICATIONS. 





CHAS. CHURCHILL & CO. 


Importers of American Tools & Machinery, 
21 CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C, 


Messrs. C. CHURCHILL & CO. 
are the introducers Of all the best 
American Tools and Machines suit- 
able for Amateurs. including 12 
varieties of Fret Sawing Machines, 
over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties of 
pregeset Fret Yoods, Amateur 
athes, Chucks, Drills, Vices, Braces, 
Boring Bits, Planes, &c. 
HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.’ 
A new Book for Ladies, Hundreds 
of Illustrations, with Hints how to 
Ornament their Houses cheaply and 
qictafalty, 300 pp. 8vo. Post free, 


AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 215 (gph 
»p. (Photolitho), with 800 Illustre- © - 
ns, sent on receipt of éd, 


VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE 
PURIFYING PILLS 





Established 1835. 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
THOUSANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers ot 


which cases h been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of 


; all SKI 
SEASES are sufficient to prove the great value ef this 
most useful Family Medicine, it being PURI- 
FIER OF THE ALUOD. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in pre- 
venting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 


In Boxes, price 7}4., 1s. 1'd., and 2s. 94., by G. WHELPTON 


& Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free te 








any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 3 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad, 
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ORSHPTAROMEbaReles | \/ERY IMPORTANT 


NOTICE, 
An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published 
the price. No.1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 3, on thick paper, printed 
ST poss side gal, half-morocco, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding as No, 3, with clasp, 9s. ; 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


21st Edition. 7s. 6d., 98., 10s., 13s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready, brought up to 1883, price 2s. 

















New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures, 


&c. &c., gratis and post free. 


Selections of stamps sent on approval. 





ESTABLISHED 1869, 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 








» KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if this 
cause of ill-health is suspected do not wait, you can 
with ease cure the child: this remedy is sure to 
cure, safe to use (has no effect except on Worms), 
easy to take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by all 
Chemists. Tins, 134d.each. Post free, 15 stamps, 


From KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London, 





KEATINGS 
COUCH 


LOZENGES 











TO GET RID OF 
BLACKBEETLES 
Use the Certain Destroyer— 
KEATING’S 
POWDER. 


Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Tins, or free from 
T. KEATING, Chemist, Lonpon, 7 & 14 stamps. 








"Absolutely the bese, keows remedy ever” 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly recommended by tho most 
eminent Doctors. 








—s 





An eminent medical 
authority writes:— 

‘They are one of the 
most admirable inv en- 
tions for women’s com- 
fort I have seen in the 
quarter of a century I 
have been in practice.’ 


Price 2s. per Packet 
of One Dozen, 


Supplied by Ladies’ 
tfitters. 


Sample Packet by Par 


cels Post, with, full 
and medical 





or five packets for 10s. 
from the Patentees, 


PATENTED. 
SOUTHALL BROS. & BA RCLAY, Birmingham. 
Wholesale Agents, SHARP, PERRIN, & CO., London. 
La > 4 Protection bea useless and i tajestons imitations, 


each Packet now bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


The GREAT REMEDY 
for GOUT and 
RHEUMATISM. 


TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 
The excruciating pain 
is quickly relieved and 


BLAIR’S 
cured in a few days b 
this celebrated Medi- 
cine. 

These Pills require 
no restraint of diet dur- 
ing their use, and are 

‘ certain to prevent the 
p L [ § disease attacking any 
& 


vital part. Sold by all 
Chemists at 1s. 14d, and 








2s. 9d. per box. 








n AW 
Look at my Corsets! I only 


thereme much I bend, 
bought them last week, par 


Coraline won't break, 


Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS, 


More than One Million Pairs already Sold. 


The large sale of Coraline has conclusively 
proved it superior to horn or whalebone. Its 
unbreakable nature strongly recommends it to 
ladies who like pliable and comfortable Corsets 
consistent with shapeliness and support. 

A new pair will be given in any case where 
the Coraline breaks with six months’ ordinary 
wear. See each pair is stamped ‘Dr, Warnsr,’ 

Retail Prices:—White or 
Drab, 4s. 6d., 58. 9d., 7s. 6d. ; 

Black, 4s. 6d., 6s. 11d., 8s. 6d. ‘sanoe MK wank 
By Parcels Post 6d. extra. 


TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS, 








at 














sf 


tS oh 


—— OS OF Fe ae 
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BS Include in your next Grocery Order to the Stores. 





CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 
FURNITURE RUBBERS (PATENT). — These Rubbers, or Improved 


Patent Dusters, on account of their extreme softness, are unrivalled for ensuring and main- 
taining a high " polish on all descriptions of Polished Furniture, &c. They are also used as 
ordinary Dusters, and will be found as economical and far more effective, in that they absorb and 
retain the dust more readily, and, owing to their peculiar softness, are specially adapted for use 


labour it saves is very great. 


on carved woodwork and irregular surfaces. Retail at gs. 6d. Sold by the Stores (Grocery 
Department). and most Co-operative Traders, at 5s. gd. per dozen. 

BRASS POLISHING LIQUID. —We strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 
Brass Polishing Liquid, with Prepared Polishing Cloth. It is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin Ware, &c. Retailed at 1s. 6d. 
Soid by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 104d. 

SILVER POLISHING CREAM, with Prepared Plate Cloth (same price). 
Without puff or exaggeration, this is a most valuable 
and brilliant polish on any Silver or Plated Article. It is cleanly in use, economical,and the 


e preparation. It produces a most rapid 











Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN CO., 42 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London. 








THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER's 8 NERVINE is one of the best NERVE 
CS ever discovered. It gives strength to 
the oa system, and invigorates the entire 
frame, affording relief and effecting cure in 
many complaints over which the nerves exert 
control. 


CURES NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 


It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—‘See Medical Testimonials. 


From E, Smit, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston :—‘ I have 
tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every 
iustance permanent relief has been obtained. I strongly 
recommend it to the public.’ 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 


From J. HounsEtt, Esq., Surgeon :—‘ Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and 
permanent relief. I therefore recommend its use to 
the profession and the public.’ 


1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earlof Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reliet’ 
he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Raward Street. Newgate Street. London. B.0. 





‘ST. JACOB'S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


(Established 1746,) 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON. 





Jenny Linp,. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so \¥a5 
general in favour of the \% 
janages prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOTENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s. 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 






F, NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 





Newgate Street, London. Established a.p, 1746, 
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FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, ¢ 
The Original and only True. o 


a. as | Low 

It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and (7. Pelee 
‘ K’ is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital Wie ~ 
TRADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 

It is the best remedy known for Coucus, CoLps, ConsUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA, 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FrveRr, AGURE, CRouP, WHOOPING CouaH, and DIABETEs, 

It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYsENTERY. 

It effectually cute short all attacks of EprLepsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 

It is a =)! palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE PAIN, 
It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
From JOHN TANNER, M.D., M.RC.P., M.R.C.S., F.L.S, LL.D., Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, 
Physician to the Reverend C. H. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan College, &c. 
102 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

‘It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony in favour of FrEEMAN’s Chlorodyne. I have prescribed it 
extensively. In cases of Asthma, Chronic-Bronchitis, the last stages of Phthisis, and the Winter Cough of the 
aged, Ihave never found any substitute or chemical combination its equal; moreover, in all cases where a 
Sedative is required, it is a certain, safe, and agreeable remedy.’ 

‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiaAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played more havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I —_ acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suita.— 
Reported in the Zimes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 

Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s, 1}d. ; 

2 oz., 28. 9d.; 4 02., 4s, 6d.; $-pints, lls. ; and pints, 20s. each. 
Purchasers are cautioned not to have palmed upon them any substitute. There are other articles bearing the name of 
Chlorodyne, but quite devoid of its wonderful effects. See that the Trade Mark, * The Elephant,’ is on the wrapper. &c., 
and that the worus Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is the 


onln true Chlaradene, 


SVlae ele eel See | FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE’ 


FNC 





/ 














WIND PILLS 


GOOD for ihe cure of INDIONSTION. eA WORLD-FAMED 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 








GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, | Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
BOWELS, or LIVER. = Figpedy me | Ps a a Sores = all 

nds. an seases, are marvellous. 

Le Ths Be 9a dan 6 cee enone, {2 boxes st | ‘Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 64. 

culty occur, enclose a 33. se pm de ” ae & to each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 

. nC PS, 8 Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 
aise, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES’ DruG COMPANY 
and they will be sent free by return of pcst. Lincoln, 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 


yw T’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFEGTING SOAP. 
Lanctte 


Never wash without it and thus ensure 
For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘BAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,» 








from infectious disease. 








* The only true Antiseptic in on : 
Bowp. Bri - plerion for it - brn 
kin, removes all impuri- 
Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty, action, 
ain a USED BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A OENTURY. 
SAIETORS : To be had of all and 
W. V. WRIGHT &Co,, Medicine Vendors, ‘tc, throughout the cvsed & AP 
SOUTHWAR / 
LONDON. * Tablets, 6d. and Is. ® 
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LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Hffervescing and Tasteless ones Sorming a) most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
everage. 
Gives instant relief in eae Sza or Briious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
yp LassiTupr, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLps; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
7; worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, ‘and other FEVERS, Prickty Hzat, SMALLPox, 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
DR. TURLEY :—'I found it — as a specific, in my experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 


Fever, no other 
DR. SPARKS (Government Medical | Emigrants from the Port of Loe p Rie ay ks hove great in 
sestimeny to le efleney the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of t.§— -4. 


F 
DE. J. W. « DOWSING t= used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. and I am happy to state 
“Tn Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 .HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


The Best Substitute for da Invaluable for Pains in the Stomach. 
= aaD excellent Preventive to Cold. 
used with either hot, cold, or aerated wate 
*It m...\ fait to recommend itsel both 7 the medical profession and the 
public coperally. after a single trial."-C. HATHAWAY .» Bath. 
| Pints, 1/9 (sufficient for tarenty pas nn Halj-P inte, 1/- 
RELA) SPECIAL. a sample bottle, sufficient for five tumblers, sent carriage 
- paid toany address for 9 stamps ; ‘I'wo Pints, 4/-; Six Pints. 10/6. 
Sole Menufadurer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. London  < 95 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Co. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Facu.ty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OF 
SUPPER, and invaluable | a Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
without sugar, spice, or other admixture, tt sutts all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in realily cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one 
COCUATINA possesses remarkable Ae yw —~ 3 Jreoerties, and is specially adapted for 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., oe, 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days i grodualiy deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying scurf and encouraging gro of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of ly pow why Is. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


his fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue | ey and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, 
and all ptoms of congestion of the liver, ry generally pain between shoulders. pengeche, drowsiness, no appetite, fu: 
tongue, x able taste in the morning, diness, disturbance of the stomach, and feelin; oa depression. It sets the 

tiver in motion, very sli; mes oo acts on the Lot og giving a sense of health and comfort ‘araxacum and Podophy 

is a fluid made only by SPPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold ~ An Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 

ona ag to made ape 2 Grain 7t Em mples, a, Le od —) a og ey van “> Rt if by Meatse whilst old skin 
Siete " ever te: ulpholine * succes y attacks. estroys the animalcule whic C- these 

table affections. a qwodnens a den. healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bott tly, 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, 


PATRONISED BY verre THE oe Aub THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 











































AWARDS. AWARDS. 
— THIRTEEN 
TEN PRIZE CERTIFICATES 
MEDALS. OF MERIT. 


MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. The y ~~ Bed-Rest. 
‘Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘Excelsior’ 


The 
ilnstrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON re pl DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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Jack’s Courtship. 


A SATLOR'S YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOGGINGS. 


TOLD you when I set out that this yarn would be more of a 
log-book than a regular tale, and though I have kept my facts 
pretty close down to this point, I have now reached a part where the 
form of narrative I have chosen will very well serve my turn for 
a spell. When nothing particular happens, you see, there is no 
good relating it. Besides, what should all these dialogues, quarrels, 
descriptions which I have set down signify but steps in the gang- 
way ladder over the side to enable you to step aboard the ship we 
are going to sail away in before long? If I had asked you to embark 
at Gravesend at the opening of the tale, I should have had to keep 
the anchor down and all hands waiting whilst I told you what 
brought me aboard, and gave you the history of some of the people 
walking on the poop and explained who I was. No, I’ve done the 
right thing, I reckon, in going back and bringing you along with 
me to the sea (which should be heaving in sight very soon), and 
in yarning to you as we journey about the causes which drove me 
on to blue water once more. So now then for an extract or two 
from my log-book of that date. 

The quarrel with old Hawke capsized my spirits badly. It was 
all very fine for my uncle to pooh-pooh, and say it made no dif- 
ference. Not to him, I dare say, but tome it was a most distressing 
circumstance. The old fellow of course had driven away execrating 
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me. I had defied him, in a manner mocked at him. That was 
not all. He had found me in mean lodgings, the room full of 
tobacco smoke, the table ornamented with broken eggshells and 
such things, and of course the notion of my poverty begotten in 
him by what he saw, would go further than the worst insults I 
could heave at his head to force him into extreme measures to end 
my pursuit of his daughter. I suppose he had obliged Florence 
to divulge my address, which she had obtained from Sophia. 
Emily, of course, was at the bottom of it all; and as my uncle 
had said, my walk with Florence combined with her refusal of 
Morecombe was more than Alphonso could bear. How did I know 
that his daughter had not given him reason to believe that she 
was in love with me? Between ourselves, this was my conviction, 
and it was like luff-tackles and preventer backstays to me during 
this rolling and pitching and heaving and wallopping time. 

Yet bitterly did I regret that the old fellow had called and 
found me in. He had manifestly come in hot haste and in a 
passion ; his manner of talking proved that there was no policy, 
no forethought; he had commanded me to leave Bristol, and 
threatened me, by heavens! with the police if I had anything more 
to do with his daughter. Nothing but unreasoning temper could 
account for such a nonsensical visit as he had paid me; and now 
he would go home smarting from the shot poured into him by 
that small-arms man, my uncle, and loathing me for the meanness 
of my habitation and for my youthful scorn and defiance of him. 

Says you, ‘ And pray what had you to fear from his loathing and 
all that, seeing that he was bitterly opposed to you before even he 
had set foot in your lodgings?’ Ay, but can’t you see, mates, that 
this quarrel would strengthen his case with his daughter ; it would 
enable him to represent himself to her as an outraged man, to 
depict me in the basest and most odious colour to her, and to appeal 
to her feelings asa child? This I say was my fear, and so acute was 
it that when my uncle went away I determined to write Florence 
a full account of all that had passed, implore her not to allow her 
father to prejudice her against me, and then, by hook or by crook, 
to get the letter put into her hands, though the job should cost 
me fifty pounds. 

The breakfast cloth was upon the table and I rang for Mrs. 
Chump to remove it. ‘Pray,ma’am,’ says I, with my temper bubbling 
like pea-soup in a ship’s coppers, ‘ why did you subject me to the 
disturbance—which of course you overheard—by refusing to tell 
the gentleman I was out ?’ 

‘ Begging your parding, Mr. Seymour, sir, you wasn’t out,’ she 
replied, stripping the table in an agitated and distracted manner. 


‘I couldn’t go to tell a lie against my own salvagion to oblige no 
one.’ 


‘But, don’t you know,’ cried I, ‘that a statement of that kind 
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is a mere form and not a lie, well understood by people and meant 
to save the rudeness of the truth?’ 

‘My salvagion is first,’ answered Mrs. Chump, ‘and my con- 
sideration is that, when I speaks no matter on what.’ 

‘If that’s your notion,’ said I, ‘ you'll find it a hard job to be 
saved, ma’am ; for should you live to become an old woman, and I 
hope you may, I’m sure, you'll go to your grave so loaded with sea- 
blessings that there is every prospect of your foundering under 
them ; and our hopes are that way,’ said I, pointing to the ceiling, 
‘and not yonder,’ pointing to the floor. I then waved her out of 
the room with a proper sweep of the hand towards the door, and 
after pacing about for twenty minutes or so, rehearsing what I 
should say, I sat down to write a letter to Florence Hawke. 

I recall picturing her whilst I hung over the note-paper, pen 
in hand, as being in a most disconsolate state of mind, her eyes 
red with tears, her looks most forlorn, her father treating her 
tyrannously, passionately using all sorts of threats, Emily cold 
and contemptuous and speaking of me only to say something 
vicious. All this of course was purely imaginary; I mean that I 
could not know that she was fretting or that her papa was behaving 
brutally ; but every young fellow when he writes to his sweetheart 
has her before his mind’s eye, and addresses her as if she were 
opposite him; and that was what I did, figuring Florence in the 
melancholy Mariana, moated-grange-like posture I have described. 
It was this that inspired my pen and caused me to decant myself. 
I have no clear recollection of what I wrote, but believe I told 
her about her father’s visit and implored her not to allow any 
version he should give her of it to prejudice her against me, and 
asked her never to forget that I loved her to distraction, and 
would die for her if by cutting my throat or hanging myself I 
could make her happy. All this I may have written, with a deal 
of other impassioned stuff, winding up with a hint that if she was 
miserable she had nothing to do but to hoist a distress signal. It 
was an impudent stroke. It really meant, ‘ If your father’s treat- 
ment makes you wretched here, I am ready to run away with you 
at a moment’s notice.’ I wanted her to understand that, to feel 
that I was a refuge, and so I cocked it in; but I say it was a very 
audacious, impudent thing for me to imply. 

Well, this letter being written, the next job was to get it 
delivered to her. How was I to do that? I roamed about the 
little room like a prisoner in his cell, turning over all sorts of 
notions. The queerest ideas came into my head. What did I 
think of taking a policeman into my confidence, describing the 
lady and offering him a sovereign to watch for old Hawke to leave 
the house, then knock, ask to see Miss Hawke, give her the letter 
and tell her to say he had called to know if any boys had been 
getting over Mr. Hawke’s walls? What did I think of bribing 
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the family butcher’s man to smuggle the letter into Florence’s 
hand under the pretence that it was a list of revised prices for 
prime joints, and that his master had asked him to see Miss 
Hawke and nobody else? What did I think of buying a cap or 
a hat and pinning the letter inside it as if it were the bill, and 
despatching it in a bag or hox to Clifton Lodge? These are 
samples of the schemes which were hove up out of me by the 
throes of my imagination. But none of them satisfied me, and 
I was thrown back upon Sophie. I knew her family would 
object, that I should be acting dishonestly in asking her to convey 
the letter, and that she would be acting undutifully in accepting 
the errand. But you see, lads, it was bound to go somehow or 
other, and there was no one to manage its transmission with 
greater skill and secrecy than Sophie. So I went to work and wrote 
to her, and I better remember this letter than the other. I told 
her I was rendered desperate by the necessity of communicating 
with Florence, that I had no friend in the world but dearest 
Sophie, that I blushed to ask her to do anything in opposition to 
her parents’ wishes, and that I called Heaven to witness if she 
would oblige me by handing the inclosed letter to Miss Hawke, I 
would never again ask her to disobey her mamma. This done, I 
rang the bell and asked Mrs. Chump if there was an intelligent 
man or boy knocking about anywhere, who for a couple of shillings 
would immediately deliver the letters (which were under one 
cover) at my uncle’s house. The words which had passed between 
us made her anxious to oblige ; besides, I paid her fifteen shillings 
a week, and was not to be sneered at. Yes, Mrs. Galloway's boy 
would be glad to run if he was at home; she’d go and seek him. 
He was at home, and came back with Mrs. Chump; I gave him the 
address and he instantly sped away, loudly whistling ; and I sat 
down trembling after my great intellectual exertions, 

I passed the rest of the day in a very moping, skulking 
fashion. I ordered Mrs. Chump to cook me a chop by way of 
dinner, and found even the lean thing she dished up more than 
my love-sick appetite could consume. I wandered about the 
Corporation quays, looked into the shop-windows, and so forth, 
but was never long away from my lodgings. What tortures of 
mind I underwent on account of that letter! Would Sophie 
send it? What would Florence think if she received it? Would 
she answer it? Would she show it to her papa? Every youth 
must endure experiences of this kind, I suppose, when he is in 
love; but I declare that I would rather have half-a-foot of my 
stature knocked off, or spend ten years of my life in an Atlantic 
cattle-ship, than go again through the sufferings of that time. 

At half-past eight that evening I was in my sitting-room 
holding a novel in my hand, upside down very likely, when a 
single knock was struck upon the house door, and Mrs, Chump 
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looked in and said, ‘ Mr. Seymour’s servant, sir, for you.’ I went 
out and saw Cobb, who flourished his thumb upon his forehead 
and said, ‘ Miss Sophie’s love, sir, and she sends you this.’ It was 
a letter; I carried it to the candles, and found two inclosures, one 
from Sophie and the other (sealed in a very little envelope) 
from Florence. When I saw this latter's handwriting, the bold 
‘ Jack Seymour, Esq.,’ with F. H. up in the corner and the familiar 
goose for a seal, my agitation was so great that the letters quivered 
in my hand like a flat candlestick in the grasp of a nervous man 
awakened by unusual sounds in the dead of night. I read it 
through, and then I read Sophie’s, and then I turned to the other, 
and might have gone on reading them over and over again alter- 
nately for an hour or two had I not been interrupted by a modest 
cough in the passage. I peered and found Cobb erect on the 
door-mat. 

‘Why, Cobb,’ said I, ‘I quite forgot that you were waiting.’ 

‘Is there any answer, sir?’ he inquired. 

‘No,’ said I, and I put two half-crowns into his hand. He 
was humbly thankful, and then went away. Sophie’s letter ran 
thus: ‘My dear Jack,—I was actually talking to Florence at our 
gate when the boy arrived with your note. She had been visiting 
some poor person and I had been to the library for a novel, and 
we met opposite our house. I asked the boy what he wanted, and 
he said he had brought a letter from a gentleman. I looked at it 
and saw it was addressed to me, which made me rather nervous, 
for, upon my honour, Jack, I did not know your handwriting. 
Well, inside I found your letter to Florence, and I said, “ Now 
this is too bad! here is my cousin wanting me to be his postman 
against mamma’s wishes. However, Florence,” said I, “as you 
are here, there can be no harm in handing you this,” and I gave 
her the letter. She read hers whilst I read mine. I asked her 
what you had written. She put the letter in her pocket and 
answered, * Oh, papa has called upon him, and I am afraid there 
has been a quarrel. I shall hear all about it when I get home.” 
But there was more in your letter than that, I am sure, for there 
was the prettiest colour in her cheeks, and she could not help 
smiling—not disdainfully—oh, dear no, sir! quite the contrary, 
I assure you. Then she asked me what my letter contrined. I 
told her to read it, as J had no secrets; and then I said, “ Shall 
you answer yours?” ‘TI don’t know,” said she; “he ought not 
to write to me.” “Don’t leave the poor fellow in suspense, 
Florence,” said I. ‘See how he has written to me; he is clearly 
dying of love. I don’t know what he has said to you, and I don’t 
ask ; but if it deserves an answer you ought to write, dear.” “I 
couldn’t send him a letter by post,” said she. “If I write a short 
note will you forward it to him?” After begging her to write, I 
felt it would be mean to refuse her; so I said “ Yes,” intending to 
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tell mamma when the letter arrived and ask leave to send it you. 
Well, it came half an hour ago, and mamma said, “ You cannot 
help it, for Florence was with you when Mr. Jack’s letter was 
brought, but it must not happen again.” So here you have your 
sweetheart’s letter, and since she appears willing to correspond, 
the best thing you can do is to get me to ask her how you may 
write to her in future without trying to make me break the fifth 
commandment. Yours affectionately, Sopniz. P.S.—When are 
you coming to see us and tell me all about your quarrel with Mr. 
Hawke? What did he say—was he rude?’ 

Florence’s letter was shorter and sweeter. ‘ Dear Mr. Seymour, 
—Sophie has given me your letter. I am grieved that papa should 
have called upon you; so many things are done in this world 
which are quite unnecessary. You need not fear that I shall be 
prejudiced by anything that can be said. I hope I am able to 
form my own opinions on people and judge for myself. But I 
must ask you not to write to me again. I have already incurred 
my father’s serious displeasure, and am anxious to do nothing to 
offend him. Hardly anything has pained me more in all this 
trouble than being separated from your cousins, whose society I 
loved. However, I shall never allow anything to estrange them 
and me. Whenever I am alone and pass your uncle’s house and 
see Sophie or Amelia I stop and speak, and perhaps on one of 
these occasions we may chance to meet. Yours truly, FLORENCE 
HAWKE.’ 

How this letter may strike youI cannot guess; me it sent slap 
into heaven. No wonder I gave Cobb two half-crowns; fifty 
times that money would I have cheerfully paid to the bearer of 
that ecstatic document. Sly did Sophie call her? Oh, shipmate, 
is the beautiful plant sly for blossoming? I admit that there was 
a trifling contradiction between the passage in which she said 
that she was anxious to do nothing to offend her father and the 
sentence in which she showed me how I might sometimes meet 
her. But consider the influences which were acting upon her. If 
you start the port wheel of a paddle-boat hard ahead and reverse 
the starboard wheel hard astern, there’s no helm that I know 
which will make the vessel hold a steady course. But, Lord love 
you! I am not spinning this yarn as an apology for the darling of 
my heart. Love is a current that has caused many a stronger 
nature than my lassie’s to drag and cut andrun. And see here, 
boys, if a parent don’t want his child’s anchor to ‘come home ’— 
and you know what that means—let him take care to furnish her 
with good holding-ground in his own character and conduct. 
And so Amen to that as a piece of briny advice, dedicated to the 
memory of Alphonso Hawke, and be hanged to him! 


And now for a second logging, and much will it surprise you, 
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I don’t doubt. It is something as unexpected in its way as the 
entry of the Yankee mate, who, being drunk, fell overboard, and 
when he was fished up and put into dry clothes, staggered to his 
journal and wrote, ‘ This day the ship went down, and all hands 
was drowned but me.’ 

The entry is this: ‘I did not see Florence Hawke again on dry 
land.’ 

Through no fault of mine, you may heartily believe. Day after 
day for a fortnight together I would walk to my uncle’s house, 
and when there hang about the front grounds in the hope that 
Florence would pass. I was honest enough to explain to my 
uncle why I haunted his premises, ‘ Come I must,’ said I, ‘ unless 
you order me out; and, even then, the Queen’s highway being as 
much mine as yours, I shall buy a camp stool and sit at your gate, 
for I want to see Florence Hawke, and she told me I was likely to 
see her here, and I don’t know what has become of her. She has 
not written to Sophie ; my cousins say they are forbidden to write 
to her, and amongst you all there is no means of getting any 
satisfaction.’ 

‘ Jack,’ replied my uncle, ‘ you may sit outside or inside my 
gate and welcome; you may perch yourself on one of the spikes 
atop of it, if you please; and you are still more welcome to make 
my house your home and to keep watch for your beauty from 
your old bedroom window, where, if you'll but say the word, I'll 
have a telescope mounted for you strong enough to show the 
dairymaids making green cheese in the moon. But though I 
don’t want to discourage you, as you know, there seems something 
so fantastic in the game you're playing, that upon my word, if I 
were you, I’dchuck up the sponge and retire before all this hoping 
and moping and mooning has made your heart too battered a 
thing to offer to the next peerless creature ye may happen to light 
on. What’s the good of going on tacking and ratching when 
wind and tide are against you, and when every board you make 
finds you further to leeward? Better bring up, man, coil down, 
and turn in.’ ' 

To all which of course I listened with irritable disdain, thank- 
ing him for his advice, and assuring him that I would rather 
miserably perish by the hands of the hangman than abandon the 
only hopes which now kept me alive. 

However, before the fortnight was quite expired Sophie, who 
was my good angel, managed to get some news for me. She 
had met a Miss Lloyd, who was a friend of the Hawkes, at the 
house of a Colonel Coldsteel (the people of Bristol and Clifton will 
of course understand that all the names in this book are false), and 
she learnt from this young lady that Florence had been confined 
to the house by a violent cold that had threatened her with an 
attack of pleurisy; also that Mr. Morecombe had left Clifton 
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Lodge, his ankle being sound again; and further, that Miss 
Damaris Hewke had arrived from Australia on the preceding 
evening. When Sophie told me this I immediately exclaimed, 
‘Is it a severe cold, do you think, or is it her papa’s cruelty ? 
How are we to know that he is not slowly breaking her heart by 
his severity ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Sophie, ‘some suspicion of that kind came 
into my head, and I asked Miss Lloyd several questions. She 
said that she had not seen Florence for a week, and that when 
they met she could not help thinking there was something on her 
mind, for her spirits did not seem good. But there can be no 
doubt that she is confined to her house by a cold, for Mr. Hawke’s 
doctor attends the Lloyds, and Miss Lloyd heard about Florence 
from him.’ 

‘But why don’t you write; why don’t you call; why don’t 
you do something, Sophie?’ I cried. ‘ What is Mr. Hawke to 
you? Florence is your friend; if you can talk to her out of 
doors, what should prevent you from sending her a note or a 
servant to know how she is ?’ 

‘I would do so gladly,’ she answered, speaking with unaffected 
concern ; ‘ but bit by bit the story of Mr. Hawke’s quarrel with 
papa in your lodgings has leaked out, and mamma will not hear 
of our having anything further to say to the Hawkes, unless we 
meet Florence accidentally, when of course we may speak, she says. 
I am truly sorry for her sake end for yours, Jack; but we must 
study our dignity.’ . 

I had nothing to say. My aunt’s views were quite proper; 
but it was a bitter hard time for me, mates. I had bargained on 
meeting Florence again and again, and the disappointment and 
the not knowing what to do and what was to happen made it, I 
say, an awful time for me. Would she not think that if I were 
as devoted as I had sworn I was, that I would move heaven and 
earth to learn how she was, and to let her know that I was at 
hand, loving her to distraction, and willing to cut off my head to 
please her? But there was no mode of communicating with her, 
no means of learning how she did except from the chance gossip 
of her friends. Memory, however, is a nourishment on which 
the little god Cupid will sometimes contrive to keep himself fat, 
if not comfortable; and, for my part, I had a fair stock of that 
diet to live on. I almost forget how long I had then been in 
Bristol, but certainly not very many weeks had passed since I had 
met Florence for the first time; and during those few weeks 
there had been enough passages between her and me to enable 
me to take many a good plunge into memory and emerge always 
ardent and always resolved from the delightful bath. 

I well remember that when I heard that Florence’s Aunt 
Damaris had arrived, and when I had considered a little over that 
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piece of news, I felt somewhat uneasy, conjecturing, of course, 
that Hawke’s sister would side with him in his wishes about 
Florence, and that my darling might have to contend with another 
oppressive influence in this Australian spinster. But on the 
whole I do not know that thoughts of Aunt Damaris troubled me 
much. Of Florence’s relations I can only recollect thinking of 
one with constant anxiety, and that was old Hawke. He had not, 
it is true, the power of preventing his daughter from running 
away with me if she had a mind to marry me in that fashion; 
but whilst she remained too loyal to her home to forsake it 
without her father’s consent, she and I were at the old chap’s 
mercy, for he had really nothing to do to effectually separate us 
but to carry her abroad and go on journeying about with her until 
he should reckon he had travelled me out of his sphere altogether. 
I may tell you that the fear that he would act in this way haunted 
me incessantly, and made me a good deal more cautious than my 
temper would otherwise have suffered me to behave. I know 
very well that I would again and again have defiantly rung the 
bell of Clifton Lodge and asked after Florence; I would have 
hung about the house; I would have spared no extraordinary 
pains and expense to communicate by letter with the darling of 
my heart had I been sufficiently well-to-do to have followed in 
the wake of old Hawke all over the world—that is, if I ended in 
driving him out of Clifton. But it was very certain that if 
Alphonso carried his daughter away from England, I should be 
‘sewed up,’ as Jack says, for want of funds to stick to his skirts. 
What sort of a pursuit of them through Europe should I have 
been able to make on something less than five pounds a week ? 
Many a long talk would I have on this subject with Sophie and 
Amelia, who always tried to persuade me that Mr. Hawke was 
not a man to leave his home and wander about the Continent with 
his daughter merely to shake off a young fellow whose attentions 
were objectionable; but I was not so sure. I would say, ‘ Yes, 
but if Mr. Hawke has set his heart on splicing Florence to 
Morecombe, and if Florence is unmistakably showing by her 
manner that she has a liking for me, and growing low-spirited and 
so forth, then in my opinion he is just the sort of man to take 
strong measures to end (as he might hope) a business that is 
putting a stop to his queer ambition. Other fathers have done 
stranger and more troublesome things than taking their daughters 
away for a year or two in order to warp the girls clear of the men 
who are not wanted.’ 

‘ Ay, but, Jack,’ I remember Amelia answering, ‘do you think 
that Mr. Hawke attaches all the significance you think he does to 
your admiration for Florence?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ said I. ‘I told him I wanted to marry his 
daughter, and I suppose he knows what that means,’ 
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‘ And do you suppose, Amelia,’ said Sophie, always at my side 
fighting for me, ‘that Florence has not given her papa to under- 
stand that she is fond of Jack? If he thought that Jack’s 
admiration did not signify, why should he have called at his 
lodgings and requested him to discontinue admiring Florence and 
leave Bristol ?’ 

Amelia had no reply to make to this; but she still declared 
that in her opinion Mr. Hawke was not so frightened of me as to 
go abroad with his daughter and leave his home for the length 
of time that would be needful to make such a measure as that 
of use. 

‘I earnestly hope he is not,’ said I; ‘ but we shall see.’ 

Well, the days rolled on, and never once did I set eyes on 
Florence nor hear of her. Utterly disheartened, I abandoned the 
punctual visit I had made to my uncle’s house in the hope of 
finding her talking to my cousins. Nor did I ever encounter her 
in the streets, though several times I met the Hawkes’ carriage, 
sometimes occupied by Hawke and Emily, sometimes by Emily 
and a friend, and on the last occasion by an elderly lady with a 
sharp face and a wide brown hat, whom I privately suspected to 
be Aunt Damaris, though she was rattled past too quickly to 
enable me to tell more than her countenance was of a severe and 
hatchet-like aspect. Over and over again would I ask Sophie or 
Amelia, and very often my uncle, if there was any news of 
Florence. They would be one day able to inform me that she 
was still in Clifton, another day that somebody had said she was 
better, later on that somebody had said she was quite well, that 
Miss Jones had met her with her aunt at a circulating library, that 
Dr. Thompson was at a dinner party at Clifton Lodge and said 
that Florence was present and looked lovely, and so on ; and once 
my aunt was sure that Florence was with her father in their 
carriage, but she would not look, as she did not want to catch 
Mr. Hawke’s eye or appear to see him. 

Of course whatever there was of mystery in Florence’s with- 
drawal from us was wholly due to my impatience; for I would 
forget to consider that a week in those days seemed as long as a 
year, and that for some time she had been indisposed and confined 
to the house. But I who was half crazy to see her, immoderately 
jealous to behold her sweet face that I might interpret from it 
some sign of thought, some hint of expression favourable to my 
passionate wishes, found a week passed without seeing her as long, 
as I have said, as a year, and naturally fell into many harassing 
and distracting conceits respecting her. 

‘It is all very well,’ I said to Sophie, ‘ for Miss Jones and Mr. 
Robinson and Dr. Thompson and the rest of them to tell you that 
she drives and walks and dines and is cured of her cold; but 
how the deuce is it J never see her? How is it you don’t meet 
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her? Does she take another road when she calls upon her poor 
families? Why did she write that she hoped we should meet 
when she passed your house and caught sight of you, if she 
meant nothing by it?’ 

Whereupon Sophie with much good sense explained that in 
all probability Florence had not felt well enough to call upon her 
poor families, and consequently had had no occasion to pass along 
the road in which my uncle’s house stood ; also that, for anything we 
could tell, her papa had prohibited her from walking alone, ¢ in 
which case, Jack,’ said she, ‘ it would be better not to meet; for if 
she should be with Emily or Mr. Hawke we should have to pass 
her, which would be very painful and embarrassing to her and us; 
and if she were with her aunt we might really risk being insulted 
by stopping to shake hands, for depend upon it Mr. Hawke has 
poisoned his sister’s mind against us all, so that there is no telling 
how Aunt Damaris might behave were we to meet.’ 

However, about ten days or a fortnight after the arrival of 
Aunt Damaris—it is convenient to make the movements of that 
old lady a scoring-peg in these recollections—I had been dining 
with my uncle, and was lingering with the others over the 
dessert, when Cobb, the man-servant, entered with a letter, which 
he gave to Sophie. She immediately exclaimed: ‘It is from 
Florence!’ and read it. You may conceive that I watched her 
fat face attentively. 0 ES 

‘Well,’ cried my uncle, ‘ what does Jack’s Delight say? Any 
loving messages? Does she send me a kiss?’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Charles!’ exclaimed my aunt. 

‘She is going to Scotland,’ said Sophie. 

‘What !’ I shouted ; and I let drop the dessert knife and fork 
I was plying, and fell back in my chair. 

‘Don’t faint, Jack!’ bawled my uncle. ‘ Amelia, give your 
cousin a glass of brandy.’ 

‘ What is she going to do in Scotland, Sophie ?’ I asked in a 
weak voice. 

‘Read the letter aloud, Sophie,’ said my uncle. ‘ Sing it out, 
my love. We're all related here, and there are no secrets. Now 
then.’ 

Whereupon Sophie read as follows: ‘ Dearest Sophie,—I am 
so very sorry to have been able to see nothing of you of late. 
No doubt you know that I was confined to the house for a week 
with a violent cold, which at one time the doctor was afraid might 
lead to an attack of pleurisy, as I suffered a great deal from pain 
in the side. However, I am now quite well. Aunt Damaris is 
with us, and she has taken me under her wing. Papa is very 
glad to have her. Her visit will last about a month or six weeks, 
and she has made the voyage merely for her health and for the 
sake of seeing us. I am writing chiefly to let you know that 
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Aunt Damaris, papa, Emily, and I are going to Scotland to-morrow, 
though how long we shall be away I do not know, nor can I tell 
you yet the place we shall stay at, as nothing will be arranged until 
we have arrived in Edinburgh. At all events, you will know in 
what part of the world I am. Papa says the excursion is neces- 
sary for my health, and it is to be made for me alone. But 
indeed I am quite well, and do not feel to need any change, and 
am very sorry to leave Clifton, even for a short time. If I can 
manage to write to you from Scotland, I will. Meanwhile accept 
my dear love, and remember me most affectionately to your papa 
and mamma and Amelia.—Yours sincerely, FLORENCE HAWKE. 
Do not forget to remember me to your cousin Jack. Is he still at 
Bristol, and will he remain there now, do you suppose ?’ 

‘That’s all,’ said Sophie; and she put the letter into the 
envelope and passed it to me. 

‘A woman’s meaning is always reserved for her postscripts,’ 
observed my uncle. ‘Florence’s love to you, Sophie, and her 
affectionate remembrance to us will not do. Her letter is meant 
for Jack, and for nobody else.’ 

‘ And that is why I have given it to Jack,’ says Sophie. 

‘There can be no doubt,’ said my aunt, ‘judging from her 
allusion to Miss Damaris Hawke, that that lady is acting as 
Florence’s duenna.’ 

‘I am sure of it!’ exclaimed Amelia. ‘ My belief is that 
Mr. Hawke has refused to allow her to walk alone. You will find 
that her aunt has always accompanied her since she has been well 
enough to leave the house.’ 

‘ How neatly the girl puts it,’ said my uncle. ‘*‘ Aunt Damaris 
has taken me under her wing.” The sentence tells an immense 
story—long arguments, a few shindies, a mass of abuse of us, 
scorn and hate of Jack yonder, and, as a result, Aunt Damaris 
with that boy’s sweetheart under her lean arm! But cheer up, 
Jack—Aunt Damaris’ visit is only to last six weeks.’ 

I had been reading Florence’s letter, and now put it in my 
pocket as my uncle addressed me, and was foolishly depressed, 
and felt myself haggard and long-faced. ‘I told you, Sophie,’ 
said I, ‘that Mr. Hawke would carry Florence away. This is but 
the first step.’ 

‘ The first step to what ?’ my uncle asked. 

‘Why, toa long tour abroad in the hope of curing Florence of 
her liking for me.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said my aunt; ‘and if Mr. Hawke 
decides upon leaving England, I should never be surprised to 
hear that young Mr. Morecombe has accompanied him and his 
daughter.’ 

‘ Well, if he goes he can’t take his house with him,’ said my 
uncle; ‘he is beund to come back sooner or later; so that all 
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you have to do, Jack, is to lay in a good stock of tobacco and 
wait here for your friends to heave in sight.’ 

‘Fancy Jack being the first to meet them at the railway 
station on their return after an absence of three or four years,’ 
said Amelia, laughing. ‘How pleased Mr. Hawke would be to 
see him!’ 

‘There’s nothing funny that I can see,’ exclaimed Sophie, 
looking at me sympathetically. ‘The meaning of it to you, 
Jack, is that Florence is in love with you, and that her papa 
thinks he can change her mind by changing the scene. He is 
very much mistaken; and so long as you can feel that she is 
faithful it ought to be all the same whether she is in Clifton or 
Scotland.’ 

‘Sophie, it is really no business of ours, my love,’ said her 
mother mildly but significantly. ‘We all wish Mr. Jack every 
success in his difficult courtship; but under the circumstances 
there must be some little impropriety in your identifying yourself 
with it too zealously.’ 

‘I love Florence and I love my cousin, mamma,’ said Sophie, 
‘and I do not like to see them unhappy.’ 

I jumped from my chair, ran round the table, and kissed 
her. It was the first kiss I had ever given the dear girl, and a 
heartier smack of the lips was never administered. ‘It is the 
only way in which I can thank you for your speech, my darling,’ 
said I; and I returned to my chair, leaving Sophie blushing, 
Amelia rather pale, my aunt alarmed, and my uncle grinning 
from ear to ear. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1 RETURN TO LONDON, 


WELL, sure enough, Florence was carried off to Scotland next 
day by her papa and Aunt Damaris; with them went Emily, 
and Clifton Lodge was left in charge of the butler and the house- 
keeper. Never did I pass such a night as that which preceded 
my darling’s departure. Sleep! Bless your heart alive, mates, 
never in an all-night job at sea, bending brand-new canvas, amid 
a whirling darkness of spume and vapour, in the room of the 
shreds which streamed from hanks and jackstays and boltropes, 
reducing sail bit by bit, heaving to, standing by for those quarter- 
deck yells which were never long in coming, was I wider awake. 
Over and over again I made up my mind to follow her next day 
—to hang about the station until she and the others arrived, and 
then jump into the train with them; and I only succeeded in 
dissuading myself from that suicidal project by vowing that I 
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would be up and away for the North the instant Sophie was able 
to tell me in what part of Scotland old Hawke had come to a 
stand. I must have lighted and extinguished my candle a dozen 
times that night, for 1 would bundle out of the sheets and walk 
about the bedroom, reading Florence’s letter to Sophie and look- 
ing at her likeness, and then roll into bed again and put out the 
light in the hope of falling asleep, and afterwards turn to and 
have another scratch at the lucifer box to satisfy some doubt 
by taking a fresh squint at the letter, and so on and so on until 
the sun arose and the blessed dickybirds chirped. 

The only crumb of comfort I could find lay in what my uncle 
had suggested—that the letter to Sophie was really meant for 
me. Iwas in her thoughts when she wrote, as the postscript 
proved. Me it was for whom the news of her going to Scotland 
was intended. That reference to her being under Aunt Damaris’ 
wing was to let me know why she had given me no chance of 
seeing her. And what was the postscript but like asking me if I 
meant to forget her because her papa was taking her away ? 
Forget her! as often as I read that sweet P.S. so often would I 
kiss her likeness; and I desire here to make my compliments to 
the French gentleman who photographed her on the indelibility 
of his printing, for had the portrait been an effaceable thing I 
was bound to have kissed away every trace of my pet’s face and 
figure, ay, as completely as a shower of rain takes the curl out of 
a feather. 

But, oh! in spite of her letter, in spite of the encouragement 
I found in it, the prospect of her absence, the cooling effect that 
might be produced in her by my being out of sight, the possi- 
bility of young Morecombe forming one of the party, the result 
of the formidable influence which would now be exerted by the 
combined powers of Alphonso and Damaris Hawke, rendered con- 
templation absolutely hideous. Iwas harassed by a misgiving as 
heavy as a presentiment that this was but the first of old Hawke’s 
steps, and that the next would carry him and Florence out of the 
United Kingdom, leagues beyond the reach of my slender purse. 
No doubt in time the old fellow would return and bring his 
daughter with him; but suppose Morecombe accompanied them, 
and Florence, sick of travelling and worried by her aunt and papa, 
consented to marry him; or suppose in their journeys they met 
some agreeable young man who'd shove me overboard out of 
Florence’s heart; or suppose that travel enlarged her mind to 
such an extent as to make her admit to her father that though 
she declined to marry Morecombe she now saw that he was right 
in his notion that a young seafaring chap on a small income, 
without prospects or occupation, was not after all quite up to the 


mark as a match for a young lady who was a beauty and would 
have a fortune ? 
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But it is a mistake to suppose. Half the misery of life lies 
in it. They have a good saying at sea: ‘Suppose your aunt had 
whiskers, what a very rum uncle she would make!’ 

Well, my lads, the Hawke family went away to Scotland that 
day. I knew they were gone by taking a walk in the afternoon 
past Clifton Lodge, and observing that the blinds were down as 
though somebody lay dead in the house. 

However, before a week had gone by I discovered, now that 
Florence was three or four hundred miles distant, that my Bristol 
lodgings were altogether too small and dull to be tolerable. Mrs. 
Chump became an eyesore; the prospect over the way a mortifi- 
cation every time I looked out of window. I was tired of Bristol 
city, and though I could have spent another month or two very 
happily at my uncle’s house, where the evenings were always 
cheerful and the days full of the business of driving and riding 
and dining, and so forth, yet as I did not choose to return, 
heartily welcome as I knew I should be, I made up my mind to 
go to London and await news of Florence from Sophie; for in 
London I could make time fly faster than ever I could drive 
it in the country, and all that I desired now was to get rid of the 
weeks during which Florence was to be absent from Clifton. I 
announced my intention to my relatives on an occasion when we 
were all together. They tried hard to persuade me to return to 
them, but I was firm, I was conscientious, I was highly moral. 
No! it was a question of delicacy: I desired that Mr. Hawke 
might fully understand that my aunt and family had no share in 
the courtship I had undertaken : and with many thanks therefore 
I declined to be their guest. 

‘I won’t call you a swab again, Jack, because you didn’t like 
it before,’ said my uncle, ‘ but if I knew of another word to ex- 
press the same thing, dash my wig if I wouldn’t bestow it upon 

ou.’ 
. My aunt and Sophie, however, came to my rescue, particularly 
my aunt, who said that though she was very sorry I refused to stay 
with them, yet she thoroughly respected the feelings which made 
me decline. 

‘ And how long d’ye mean to stop in London?’ said my uncle. 

I looked at Sophie and answered, ‘ It will depend.’ 

‘What will Florence say when she returns and finds that her 
faithful shepherd has given up watching the landscape which has 
been sanctified by the feet of his lovely Chloe?’ asked Amelia. 

I gave her a nod and a smile, as much as to say, ‘ Don’t trouble 
yourself: I'll arrange for all that.’ 

‘ Jack knows his own business,’ said my uncle; ‘we have no 
right to interrogate him, more especially since we have all been 
prohibited from having a finger in his pie,’ looking at his wife. 
And so the matter ended, so far as this particular passage was 
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concerned ; though that same evening, being alone with Sophie, I 
had a long talk with her, in which I gave her all my reasons for 
not stopping. at her house, and then went on to explain that my 
wits were growing rusty in the Bristol lodgings, which were hor- 
ribly dull, and that a return to London would freshen me up and 
enable me to apply myself with livelier spirits, if not with a stur- 
dier resolution, to the job of winning Florence Hawke. 

‘My programme then is this, Jack, is it?’ said she; ‘if 
Florence writes to me from Scotland I am to answer her letter, 
and to speak of you in it.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ What shall I say about you?’ 

‘ All that you like—all that I feel, Sophie. Tell her that I 
grew dull in lodgings, that I have returned to London to recruit 
my spirits, and to kill the horribly tedious time which her absence 
makes life to be, but that I shall come back to Bristol by the first 
train that follows your letter in which you inform me she has 
arrived.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Sophie ; ‘mamma can’t object, for it is really 
only news, and one must say something when one writes a letter. 
But suppose my epistle should fall into Mr. Hawke’s hands?’ 

‘There’s a risk in everything,’ I replied; ‘we must take our 
chance. If Florence wishes to hear from you—in the hope of 
hearing about me—I dare say she will manage to receive the letter 
and keep it to herself,’ 

‘Well, we'll see first whether she writes, and I can then decide 
how to act by what she says,’ exclaimed Sophie. ‘And what else 
must I do?’ 

‘Keep a look-out for my darling—get any news that you can 
lay hold of, and forward it to me slap!’ 

‘On which you will come to Bristol ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘To your present lodgings ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know: I'll see about that,’ said I. 

* And what is your policy afterwards ?’ said Sophie. 

‘ Why,’ cried I, ‘to meet her as often as I can, to get her to 
own that she loves me, to hang on to her with my very eyelashes 
sooner than let go, and—and—yes, Sophie,’ said I, grasping her 
arm, ‘if her father refuses his sanction, if she will consent, to— 
to j 

‘What!’ whispered Sophie, looking thrilled: ‘not an elope- 
ment ?’ 

‘A secret marriage,’ I exclaimed. ‘Why not; would it be the 
first that had ever taken place? If it is to be pull devil pull 
baker between Hawke and me, the weakest must be dragged. I 
don’t want anything clandestine. Much as I hate marriage cere- 
monies, with their favours, speeches, dresses, and blubberings, I’d 
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rather go through fifty weddings with my sweetheart than bolt 
with her. But if Florence loves me and I love her, and we’re re- 
solved to have each other and Hawke won’t hear of it, what’s the 
right step? Yield tothe oldman? Never!’ cried I, brandishing 
my fist. 

' Sophie’s fat face was full of emotion. ‘ Upon my word, Jack,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ I believe you'll end in making a real romance of 
your love. What desperate ideas you have! I’m sure Florence 
ought to feel very much flattered.’ 

But let me coil these lengths of plans down, and hang them 
over the pin they belong to out of the road, for when I come to 
think how they, like a good many other schemes I have formed in 
my life, warped me not an inch forward, though all the beef that 
was in me I applied to the capstan bar as I shouted, I feel ashamed 
to write them. I want to put nothing but the truth into these 
loggings, and arrangements that never came toanything somehow 
don’t strike me as facts. You might as well describe dreams or 
reveries as plans from which as little emerged as would come 
from an empty eggshell under a sitting fowl. And these, my 
hearties, are the unpleasantest parts a man can light upon whilst 
spinning the yarn of his own doings: for nothing proves to him 
more shrewdly how big a fool he has been in his day, than his 
having to confess to a foresight which was about as perceptive as 
if he had tied his head up ina bag. How bigwigs like chancel- 
lors and statesmen who want posterity to respect them for their 
wisdom can have the courage to sit down and write about their 
lives, hang me if I can imagine ; unless, indeed, they make a lie 
of their yarns by omitting whatever would show that at bottom 
they were not very much wiser than you or me. But avast now! 
we’ve had enough of philospherising, as an old shipmate of mine 
called all ideas which oblige a man to scratch the back of his 
head and heave-to for words. 

It was about a week after Florence had gone to Scotland that 
I went away to London. Mrs. Chump was sorry to lose me. I 
dare say she would have risked her salvation to the extent of saying 
I was out when I was in had I agreed to stop on those terms. 
But her lodgings were too small; there was no kind of figcre to 
be cut in them; they were as dull as a forepeak ; and so J gave 
them up for good, having resolved to seek bigger and better- 
looking rooms when I returned. I pass over the leave-taking 
from my relations. I wanted to hand over the balance of the 
fifty pounds my uncle had given me, but the moment I opened 
my mouth on that subject he fell into a passion, asked me what I 
took him to be, eyed me from head to foot, and inquired in a cold 
voice whether I was imposing upon him when I said I had been 
to sea, since no sailor man would treat a relation so ill as to offer 
to return a gift. ‘That sort of thing,’ said he, ‘only happens 
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between sweethearts. When Florence has become thick enough 
with you to receive your gewgaws, then when you and she quarrel 
and she sends your Brummagem stuff back, you may pocket it— 
there’s no insult. But to offer to return a gift—not a loan—but 
a gift to a gentleman you’re on good terms with—roast me, if 
you don’t deserve to be rope’s-ended.’ 

So I kept the money, nor can I conscientiously say that it 
went against my grain to do so; for after all, why shouldn’t a 
well-to-do uncle tip his nephew? and what’s fifty pounds? Why, 
I could spend twice that money in a week ; and then, faith, have 
little enough to keep by me in memory of it. 

I was pleased to observe that my aunt did not much like say- 
ing good-bye to me. I dare say she thought that, on the whole, 
she had not acted very maternally towards the motherless shell- 
back who had given his heart to a beauty and had no friend, if he 
had not his relations, to say a word for him or give him a hand. 
She held on to me when we bade each other farewell, said a 
hundred kind things, and almost gave me to understand that if I 
went away counting upon Sophie she was not disposed to baulk 
my hopes. My cousins accompanied me to the station, and I had 
a confidential chat with Sophie on the platform, whilst Amelia 
stood a little apart in respectful recognition of the mission her 
kind, affectionate, loyal sister had made her own. 

‘You shall hear without fail,’ said she, ‘the moment I get 
the news of Florence’s return.’ 

‘And you will write her a letter all about me when you hear 
from her, and you'll send me her letter, Sophie? And I wish 
that you would look about at your leisure for some comfortable 
rooms, nearer to Clifton Lodge than my lodgings were . . .’? And 
I was mumbling on when the guard interrupted me by a loud 
‘Jump in, please, sir, if you’re going.’ ‘God bless you, Sophie ; 
I shall never forget what you have done and are doing. We shall 
meet again soon. Good-bye, Amelia;’ and in a few minutes 
Bristol city was astern of me. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A TERRIBLE BLOW. 


As well as I can remember, I had been about two months 
absent from London when I returned to it; though when I 
entered my rooms and looked about me and thought of the day 
when my uncle drove up and introduced himself and gave me 
that invitation to Clifton which had ruined my peace of mind, ay, 
as completely as if I had committed a forgery or set fire to a 
church, it seemed that a year, and a very long one too, had 
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elapsed since then. But I had not been in town a couple of days 
before I discovered that I should have enjoyed an easier mind 
had I stopped in Bristol. I had hoped to find the time bowl 
along; I reckoned upon getting some amusement out of my old 
town habits, and returning to my courtship the fresher for the 
change. But I mistook. London I found so insipid that a 
positive loathing for it came over me. My club was a bore, and 
the gossip of the men there, their cheap talk about the new 
actress, Jenkins’ last novel, the quarrel between the two Q.C.’s, 
and the like impertinence, flat, flatulent, and rank. The tragedian 
I had formerly considered a great artist I found now to be a 
poor mouthing impostor, a sham made up of hair and gasps, 
and I remember wishing I had him at sea when his yawling drove 
me away before the end of the first act. 

The truth is, I ought to have stopped at Bristol. In London 
I was peevish, irritable, moody ; nothing was congenial; there 
was no one whose arm I could take and pour out my heart to; I 
felt the solitude described by Byron when he speaks of a man 
being alone in crowds, and again and again called myself an ass 
for not sticking to the country where I could have gone on 
musing over fell and flood. At Bristol I had Sophie; there was 
Clifton Lodge to look at ; there were spots full of lovely memories. 
But London! it was all shoving and elbowing in the streets, not even 
a shop window that I could fix upon as having been consecrated 
by Florence’s gaze, and I had nothing but her adorable likeness 
to console me. However, since I had come to London I made up 
my mind to stop until I should hear of my darling’s arrival at 
Bristol, and I did not want my relations to think me capricious 
and unstable by returning and so making myself out as not 
knowing what to be at. Meanwhile I wrote to Sophie pretty 
nearly every other day, venting myself in such a style that I have 
no doubt, were I now to see my letters to her, I should feel very 
heartily ashamed of myself. She always answered me punctually, 
and somehow always managed to make out a long letter, though 
the dear girl had very little news to give me; but her sympathy 
was delightful, and she contrived to apologise for Florence not 
writing to her from Scotland so artfully—she invented so many 
able excuses for my sweetheart’s silence—that for a pretty good 
spell of time I do not recollect very keenly feeling the disappoint- 
ment of opening her letters and finding no second inclosure. 
She might be ill, Sophie would suggest; or perhaps she had 
made up her mind not to write until she could see her way to 
receive a reply unknown to her papa, who, of course, was not 
likely to sanction any correspondence between her and the Miss 
Seymours; or she might be under a kind of restraint through 
Aunt Damaris’ vigilance. 

Well, Sophie’s excuses for Florence satisfied me, as I have 
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said, for a time; but when letter after letter arrived from my 
cousin without a word from my darling, my soul grew very 
grievously worried. Her waiting ‘in order to see her way to 
receive a reply unknown to her papa’ would not do; it did not 
satisfy me. She might write, anyway; and if she could not get 
Sophie’s answer without the risk of her father plumping upon it, 
then let her request my cousin not to address a letter to her. 
Was Aunt Damaris prevailing? Was young Morecombe with 
her, and gathering headway? Was absence, instead of making 
the heart grow fonder, doing the other thing? I arrived at such 
a pass that I would sometimes say to myself, ‘ Jack, you fool, it 
is all up. Your dream is over, my lad. This is your first love 
affair—you see what it has come to. The girl was never in 
earnest. She enjoyed your being so and helped you to sink, 
because all women like admiration, and there’s no flattery like a 
man’s love. That’s real; words may mean anything, but love’s 
a fact, something to lean against, something to catch hold of. 
What will you do now?’ I write light-heartedly of that time ; 
but as a bit of living experience it did this for me: it filled me 
for the rest of my life with compassion for man or woman who 
loves honestly and is deceived. There are many human troubles 
over which the world makes merry, and disappointed love is 
among them ; for that, perhaps, we have to thank the old comedy 
writers and our latter-day cynics, who are somewhat sensitive in 
their way, too, though very bitter; but depend upon it, mates, a 
young, generous, affectionate heart deceived in its first love so 
suffers as to be a mournful sight. Other loves may follow, the 
first wound may be healed, the scar effaced, but whilst that 
wound is fresh the torment is sharp enough to make even a 
monkey who shall witness it pensive; and I would as soon now 
think of jeering at the nipping and blasting of the first pure bud 
put forth by human affection—and God pity the man or woman 
whose first is not pure—as of ridiculing a person praying, or 
laughing at a mother weeping over her dead first-born. 

However, I had not to wait over long before coming to an 
answer to my question, What will you do now? for one morning 
—and this made the time very nearly a month since Florence 
Hawke had gone to Scotland—there came a letter from Sophie, 
the bulkiest I had ever had from her, and when I opened it I 
found four pages of crossed handwriting from Florence, with half 
a dozen of lines from my cousin, who struck so dismal a note in 
the very little she said that I am able to recall every syllable of 
it from the memory of the consternation it raised in me. ‘* My 
poor dear Jack,’ she began—think of that: poor dear Jack !—* it 
is with deep sorrow I send you Florence’s letter. I fear it will 
greatly affect you, because nobody knows so well as I how fond 
you are of her. Yet you would not forgive me if I did not keep 
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my promise to forward any letter she should write. You must 
cheer up and try to look this thing bravely in the face, and if 
Florence and you are fated not to come together, why, then, 
what can you do but console yourself by remembering that there 
are as good fish left in the sea as ever came out of it? Yours 
affectionately, SopHie SEYMOUR.’ 

Lads, I’ll not attempt to describe my feeling when I read this. 
I was all of a tremble, as old chimney hags say. I rushed to 
the conclusion that my darling had been urged to accept Mr. 
Morecombe, and was going to be married to him in due course ; 
and the groan that echoed through Sophie’s letter resounded 
down to the very bottom of my soul. I took up Florence’s 
closely written sheet and fell to spelling it over with ashen lips. 
But as I made my way into the network of words—why will girls 
cross their letters; is not paper cheap enough ?—a sensation very 
different from the one first excited was produced in me. It was a 
kind of despair, too, but of the nature of a pure balsam to my heart 
after the desperate throb that had first wrenched it. The letter was 
addressed to Sophie and dated at Dunkeld, and my darling began 
by explaining that she had deferred writing to Sophie until she was 
able to communicate something positive. ‘We have been here a 
fortnight,’ wrote she, ‘and in that time I have watched matters 
gradually shaping themselves to the point we have arrived at, 
and about which I am at last able to write definitely.’ I gathered 
that there had been a good many ‘scenes.’ Aunt Damaris had 
taken her in hand and remonstrated with her for rejecting Mr. 
Morecombe. The young fellow called upon them in London, but 
did not accompany them to the North. What Aunt Damaris saw 
of him delighted her. She was lost in amazement that Florence 
could refuse so handsome, so well-bred, so aristocratic a youth. 
‘I will not repeat,’ my adorable girl wrote, ‘the arguments she 
and papa have used to try and make me accept a person I never 
could like. Between them they have made me truly unhappy. 
Indeed, papa seems quite to have lost control over his temper, 
and never neglects a chance to speak insultingly of your cousin, 
though I have solemnly declared to him that Mr. Jack Seymour 
has had no more to do with my refusing Mr. Morecombe than he 
had with the eclipse of the moon that took place last month. 
The truth is, dear Sophie, having made me low-spirited and 
unhappy by incessantly worrying me about Mr. Morecombe, papa 
and Aunt Damaris have at last persuaded themselves that I am 
pining with secret love, and what do you suppose they have 
decided on? Iam to accompany Aunt Damaris to Sydney next 
month! She sails on the 28th in the Strathmore, the ship she 
came in, so that I have three weeks before me in which to return 
to Clifton Lodge, make arrangements for the voyage, and bid you 
all good-bye. What will you say to this? and do you ask what I 
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think? Well, dear, I cannot pretend that lam sorry. I am not 
very happy just now at home. Papa does not, I am sure, mean 
all he says, but he is crazy about Mr. Morecombe, and I may 
tell you in strict confidence he is afraid of your cousin—how 
stupid men are !—and I have to thank Aunt Damaris for propos- 
ing this voyage, which is of course planned with the idea of 
clearing my mind and making it fit to receive the lovely image 
of Mr. Morecombe. I shall regret to leave Clifton and my friends, 
but I do not dislike the idea of the voyage. It will be a treat to 
me to see dear old Sydney again, and I am never happier than 
when on the broad ocean. How long I shall be away it is quite 
impossible to guess; eighteen months or two years, I dare say.’ 
There was a deal more ‘in her letter than this, but all that con- 
cerns this yarn I have given. 

Well, as I have said, the truth came as a kind of relief to me 
after the fears which Sophie’s note had excited. I had made up 
my mind to hear that she was going to be married to Mr. More- 
combe ; and so passionately did I love her that had that been the 
news I do believe it would have affected me as much as if I had 
heard that she was dying. But though the first movement of my 
mind was comparatively one of pleasure, when I read the letter 
and found that let her relatives worry and bully her as much as 
they pleased they could not persuade her to take Mr. Morecombe, 
yet when my mind received the full meaning of her father’s in- 
tention to send her to the other end of the world, I felt positively 
crushed, and sat like a fool staring at the letter in my hand, un- 
able to form any ideas and incapable of understanding more than 
that some thousands of miles of ocean were to be put between 
my darling and me, and that many a long month must pass before 
we should see each other, if indeed we ever again met. As you 
know, I had for some time feared that a great deal of what would 
prove bad to me was to happen. I had calculated upon her father 
carrying her out of England and roaming with her about Europe 
until, as I have before said, he might flatter himself he had 
travelled me clean out of her sphere and educated her into a 
proper conception of the merits of the youth he wanted her to 
marry; but never had I reckoned upon his sending her to 
Australia—that is to say the other side of the globe—right away 
past the Cape of Good Hope and across the Southern Ocean! 
And yet now that this thing was settled upon, I saw that it was 
more likely he would send his daughter to her native land along 
with her aunt, than turn to and make a martyr of himself by 
hauling her about Spain and France and such countries. Australia 
sounds a long way off, but even as a sailing voyage it is no 
serious business, and if Hawke supposed that I was at the bottom 
of his daughter’s refusal of Mr. Morecombe, if he considered that 
I had made her fond of me, and that the only chance he had to 
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bring her into his way of thinking was to put the horizon between 
her and me, then you can’t say he was ill-advised in seizing the 
opportunity of his sister’s return to Sydney to despatch his daughter 
with her to that place. 

But as for me—what was now to do, mates? For a whole 
hour, maybe, I sat glaring at Florence’s letter; and then some- 
thing resembling my senses coming to me, I wrote four or five 
pages to Sophie in which I declared that my heart was broken, 
that I had a dreadful presentiment upon me that Florence and I 
were never to meet again, that as to her one day returning, why, 
if I found three or four weeks insupportable without the prospect 
of meeting her, how was I to endure her absence for two years with 
the certainty of being hopelessly forgotten by her long before she 
returned? In short my letter came very near to being a piece of 
delirium ; nevertheless it did me good to write it, and I took care 
before sealing the envelope to tell Sophie to endeavour to com- 
municate what I had said to Florence, that she might know what 
a miserable bruised worm she would leave wriggling on Britannia’s 
soil behind her when she sailed. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


A GRAND IDEA. 


I po not know at what hour of that blessed day the glimmer of 
the notion that came to grow into a determined scheme might 
have been visible upon my mind; I reckon it would be in the 
evening. But be this as it may, I was sitting in my lodging with 
Florence’s letter in my hand, when on a sudden I found myself 
thinking, ‘ Strathmore—Strathmore—why, that’s the name of one 
of the ships belonging to the employ I wasin. She will be an 
Australian liner too ;’ and I took up a daily newspaper and ran 
down the shipping advertisements, and after a little lighted upon 
this : 

‘For Sydney direct, taking passengers at through rates to 
other ports in Australia and New Zealand, for which a separate 
arrangement must be made, the magnificent composite clipper ship 
Strathmore, 100 al, 1,381 tons register, Daniel Thompson, 
Commander; lying for inspection in the East India Docks. This 
favourite regular trading vessel is one of the fastest ships in the 
Australian trade. Her cabins are elegantly fitted and supplied 
with every convenience, including beds and bedding. She will 
carry a surgeon. For further particulars apply to Duncan, 
Golightly, & Co., Fenchurch Street, London.’ 

This then was the Strathmore, sister ship to the Portia, my 
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last vessel, owned by my late employers; and unless there was 
more than one man of the same name in that service she was 
commanded by an old shipmate of mine, Daniel Thompson, who 
had been second mate of the Montrose when I was in her as 
third. Now ever since I had given up the sea as a profession my 
thoughts and tastes had held so steadily landwards that I don’t 
remember I had once gone so far as even to glance at the shipping 
advertisements in search of a familiar name, whilst during the 
three years I had been ashore I was never nearer to the region 
where the docks of the port of London lie than Leadenhall 
Street. Nor (perhaps because I stuck tenaciously to the west 
end of the town) had I in all that time crossed the path of a 
former shipmate. Stay! three months after I had been ashore I 
met a third mate I knew, slightly disguised in liquor, in Waterloo 
Place. He would have lovingly embraced me, but I dodged his 
arms and sent him off happy with the loan of half a sovereign, 
which he said would be all the money he had in the world; but 
he was the only sailor-man of my acquaintance I had encountered 
since I left the sea. 

This long severance from my old life made it seem a great 
way off, and when I read the name of Strathmore and Daniel 
Thompson, memories which appeared to belong to another world 
rose up, and I fell a-musing whilst, without the least presentiment 
of what was to come from this new train of thought, I raked 
about in the dust of my mind for recollections and constructed a 
picture with them of my seafaring days. Thereare a great many 
miracles in this world, from the animalcule you can’t see down to 
the man so constituted by nature as to be able to raise his foot to 
a woman ; but there is nothing in that line to beat the mechanism 
of thinking; the way in which the imagination catches hold of 
the ‘crank of the mind and turns it, bringing up idea after idea, 
all in a beautiful and logical procession, just as you may see a 
steam-winch rattling up ‘notions’ from the hold of a ship at a 
discharging berth. The sight of that advertisement about the 
Strathmore, and my old shipmate Dan Thompson, sent me to sea 
again right out of hand, and though I was within a pistol-shot of 
Regent Street, with the roar of rolling omnibuses and cabs in 
the air, and the smell of London strong in my nostrils, I was as 
much upon the ocean as I sat in my arm-chair with the newspaper 
on my knee and my eyes fixed on the wall, as though the Pacific 
Ocean was around me and the ship eighty days out. I had 
boarded the Strathmore in Sydney Bay, and as she was built by 
the firm who had turned out the Portia and was constructed on 
the same lines, was of the same measurement as that vessel and 
fitted exactly like her, why, you may suppose when I put myself 
upon her poop in fancy, I saw her as clear as a man might figure 
the wife of his bosom by recalling her appearance. One thought 
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led to another. I pictured Florence aboard, Captain Thompson 
mightily taken by her beauty, and giving her his arm for a walk 
to windward whenever there was seaway enough to make such 
gallanting reasonable ; then the bright picture of the cuddy as I 
would remember it on fine days came up, with its table agleam 
with damask and glass, stewards wandering around it, a pleasant 
company of ladies and gentlemen eating and drinking, and I 
figured Florence among them, and anon rose the fancy of the 
breathless tropical evening, the moon in the south, the dew like 
diamond dust upon the rails and skylights, and Florence standing 
alone, looking away into the infinite leagues of gloom. 

Now it was at this, or at some point of my reflections very 
near to it, when the sense of her going away and the conception 
of the unmeasurable miles which would separate her from me 
when she had sailed, had cut into my heart like a knife, bringing 
down a whole flood of those internal tears which men who have 
never wept since they were in petticoats have shed again and 
again at times of misery in their lives—at this point of my 
reverie, I say, an idea flashed upon me that caught my breath 
like a blow in the side; an extraordinary exultation seemed to 
swell my head to four times its proper dimensions. Do yousmile 
at that, mates? Well, next time you are rendered hysterically 
joyful, note the sensation in your head and hair. And in a trice I 
had sprung out of my chair and was walking abou! the room as 
hard as my legs would carry me, my cheeks burning with the 
sudden excitement. 

And what do you suppose it was that had put these heels to 
my spirits and was working in me like a pint of proof rum? 
Nothing more than the simple question asked by some facuity 
inside me I’m willing to call divine: Why don’t you go to sea 
with Florence? It was a revelation, a grand possibility, and as 
easy to do as calling a cab and driving to a railway station. How 
was it that the idea did not instantly occur to me when I read 
Florence’s letter? I’m sure I cannot tell you. I was rendered 
maudlin and muddy by the news, I suppose, and could only see 
out of one eye. But now that the notion had come to me it was 
as simple to understand as boxing the compass, and when I had 
worked off my delirium by bowling about the room, I lighted a 
pipe and sat down to trim the noble scheme, and to set the whole 
matter square and shipshape in my brains. 

It was one of those adventures indeed which no man could be 
better qualified to undertake than a sailor, and in a score of 
respects might I reckon myself privileged. First of all I had no 
calling to detain me at home; I was an independent man, and it 
was all the same to me whether I lived in London or Bristol, or 
voyaged to Australia. Next I had the means to pay for my 
passage, which would not impoverish me either, for whether I 
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stayed at home or went to sea as a passenger I should have to 
live, and it would not cost me more to live at sea than if I stayed 
at home. Third, if the Captain Daniel Thompson whose name 
was advertised as the Strathmore’s commander was the same 
person who had been second mate of the Montrose when I was in 
that vessel, then I should be associated with an old friend to 
whom I could explain the object of my voyage, and whose 
help I could count upon. I name but a few of the advantages 
under which I should embark on this adventure. As to what 
good might come of the voyage, I did not allow that consideration 
to trouble me. Was it not enough that my scheme promised me 
several months of constant intercourse with my darling? Con- 
ceive my feelings when I reflected upon being locked up ina ship 
with Florence. Why, down at Bristol, as you know, I was lurking 
about and could not get even to see her ; only just now I had sent 
a long-winded letter to Sophie telling her that I was sure I should 
never meet my heart’s delight again; and here, in a jiffy, comes 
a scheme which would enable me to be by her side or within sight 
and sound of her hour after hour, no Alphonso Hawke to loom 
close at hand and scowl me away, no one to interfere but an aunt 
who had never set eyes on me, and who should never know, if I 
could help it, who I was. 

The prospect took such complete possession of me that I re- 
mained indoors the whole evening, and sat thinking over it far 
into the night. When at last I went to bed I lay there very rest- 
less, picturing the voyage, thinking of my darling and myself at 
sea, plotting all sorts of courtesies and attentions to Miss Damaris 
Hawke so as to win her regard, and then fell asleep to dream that 
I was on a raft alone with Florence in the middle of the ocean, 
and that we were rescued by a steamboat commanded by Mr. 
Morecombe, who flourished a telescope upon the paddle-box, and 
shouted ‘ Ease her!’ and ‘ Back her!’ like any Thames penny 
skipper. 

Next morning I received a letter from my uncle, four lines 
only, saying that he would be in London on that day, and asking 
me to lunch with him at the Great Western Hotel. I was very 
willing to lunch with him, but ought I to open my mind—I 
mean could I trust him with the secret of my project? Sup- 
pose my aunt, influenced by neighbourly feelings, should deem it 
her duty to apprise Mr. Hawke of my intention to accompany his 
daughter to Australia. Was thatlikely? I could not be sure: and 
not being sure, ought I to jeopardise my noble scheme in the least 
degree by speaking about it to those who were pretty certain to 
repeat what I said? These considerations worried me until it was 
time to start for Paddington, and then I finally decided to sound 
my uncle first, to talk with a great deal of caution, and to trim 
as I might find the wind blowing. 
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I found him waiting for mein a private room in the hotel, and 
when I was ushered in he ordered lunch to be served, saying he 
was half dead with famine. He asked me how I was, and | in- 
quired after my aunt and cousins; and these civilities being over, 
he exclaimed, ‘I am glad to see you with some colour in your 
cheek, Jack. I expected to behold a scarecrow—a skeleton with 
its clothes hanging loose upon it.’ 

‘Why?’ said I. ‘ Do you think I’ve been ill?’ 

‘No, no! I judge from what Sophie told me. She had a letter 
from you this morning—a regular twister. She wouldn’t show it 
me, nor would I have had time to read it, for I barely saved the 
express by one minute. But she said you were very unhappy, 
and roast me if you could have made her grieve more had you 
asked her to your funeral and then hanged yourself.’ 

‘It is true,’ said I, ‘ when I wrote, that I was miserable enough. 
You know of course that Florence is to be packed off to Aus- 
tralia ?’ 

‘ When you wrote you were miserable enough? Aren’t you so 
now ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ¢ very.’ 

‘ How’s your appetite, Jack ?’ 

‘I’m quite ready for lunch,’ I answered. 

He burst into a laugh and was about to speak, but smothered 
up his words in a cough as the waiter entered. We took our seats 
at the table, and whilst we lunched my uncle went away from all 
reference to Florence and Australia and my misery by telling me 
the object of his visit to town: which was, I think, for I cannot 
clearly remember, to buy some building land at Clifton, and he 
was somewhat lively in his abuse of a solicitor who had left him 
about ten minutes before my arrival. And yet I could not help 
taking notice that all the while he was chattering he looked at me 
as if there was something in his thoughts behind what he was 
saying. Atlast, when the waiter had cleared out and left us alone, 
he fell into a short silence, inspecting me contemplatively, and 
then says he, ‘So, Jack, you are to lose Florence?’ 

‘I hope not,’ I replied. 

‘But you know she’s going to Australia?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ That’s about 12,000 miles off, isn’t it ?’ said he. 

‘Call it 12,000,’ I replied. 

‘A deuce of a separation is 12,000 miles,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘and all water, mind. No railways from here to Australia, 
my lad: and there’s a mighty pause between the posting of a 
letter and the getting a reply to it.’ 

‘Don’t make me utterly miserable, uncle,’ said I. 

He eyed me with a look made up of amusement and inquisi- 
tiveness. ‘Do you know,’ cried he, ‘ you don’t appear half miser- 
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able enough. You're like Steele’s mute; the more you get the 
jollier you look. What will Sophie think when I tell her of your 
appetite, and that instead of being a shadow you seem to be fatter 
than when I last saw you?’ 

‘She'll think that I’m too much occupied in groping about 
after daylight to be broken down,’ I replied, feeling my way with 
him, as I imagined. 

He took another long stare at me, and then cocking his eye 
in a manner peculiar to himself, he said, ‘I wonder what’s in your 
mind? I wonder if what’s there resembles what’s here ?’ tapping 
his forehead. ‘I don’t believe there’s an atom of blarney about 
your feeling for Florence, and consequently you’re a deal too 
comfortable and pleasant in your behaviour, there’s too much 
satisfaction mixed up in your face not to give one a notion that if 
you felt yourself up a tree yesterday when you wrote your Para- 
dise Lost of a letter to Sophie—in her hand, man, it looked 
as long as Mahomet’s al Koran—you’ve managed somehow to 
slide down out of it since. Am I right?’ 

I smiled, but made no answer. 

‘ Jack,’ said he, laughing, ‘ we have both of us been sailors, 
and I'll lay you fifty dollars that we’ve plumped upon the same 
notion.’ 

* What is yours ?” said I. 

‘Why,’ cried he, raising his hand and bringing it down 
upon his knee, ‘what could it be, man—if you’re in earnest, 
as I am sure you are—but that you should accompany her to 
Australia ?’ 

In the face of this I instantly chucked all the considerations 
which had bothered me clean overboard. 

‘You have hit it,’ I exclaimed. ‘That’s my intention. If 
Florence sails for Australia I shall go with her.’ 

‘Bravo!’ he shouted, rolling about in his chair in a kind of 
ecstasy. ‘I knew you'd do it—it’s the Seymour spirit—a fair grip, 
and old Nick may shriek for mercy. But think of the same 
notion occurring to us both! It came slap into me the moment I 
heard old Hawke meant to ship his daughter off. Oh, I’m wicked 
to enjoy it—I’m wicked to enjoy it! But, man alive! think of 
Alphonso’s feelings when some little bird whispers to him that 
Jack Seymour has sailed in the ship that was to have carried 
Florence away from the rogue’s pursuit! He called me no 
gentleman, d’ye remember.’ And he rolled about in his chair 
until I was afraid that he would capsize head over heels. 

I waited until he recovered himself, and then looked at him 
with a grave face whilst I addressed him in my soberest tone, 
for the project was a very serious business to me, and I desired 
that he should take the same view of it, that I might have the 
benefit of his advice. 
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‘Uncle,’ said I, ‘I think it will be best to conceal my inten- 
tions from my aunt and cousins.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ he answered ; ‘I would not have them know it 
on any consideration. They have concerned themselves enough 
in this love-bout of yours, and they must not have the least sus- 
picion of your latest scheme. Hawke then may think what he 
likes.’ 

‘Taking that view, it is a pity,’ said I, ‘ that yow should know 
anything about it.’ 

‘Well, I’m not obliged to know,’ he answered. ‘I sha’n’t see 
you off: and you may change your mind at the last moment 
for all Iam toimagine. But I say, Jack, have you really and 
seriously planned this job?’ 

‘I have, indeed,’ I exclaimed with energy. ‘If Florence is to 
be expatriated I'll share her banishment: and there is not quite 
enough in a voyage to Australia to frighten me into giving up the 
girl 1 love. And besides, there are several points in my favour: 
the Strathmore belongs to my old employ: I know her skipper 
well; and then the cost of my keep afloat will be less than I 
should have to spend ashore.’ 

‘But what will you do when you get to Sydney?’ asked my 
uncle, talking as gravely as I could wish. ‘ Come home again ?’ 

‘Not without Florence,’ said I: ‘that is, if I can make the 
passage out answer the purpose I have in my mind.’ 

‘I’m not asking questions from any impertinent motives,’ said 
he. ‘I don’t want you to go and strand yourself t’other side the 
world. What’s the passage money—do you know ?’ 

‘A cabin in the cuddy will cost me about sixty pounds.’ 

‘One hundred and twenty pounds there and back—feeding in- 
cluded—say ten months in all. Yes,’ said he, ‘it will be a 
cheaper job for you at sea than ashore. Nor could you live so 
well ashore for one hundred and twenty pounds as you will as a 
first-class passenger. But don’t forget that Aunt Damaris goes 
with Florence—she has her under her wing—and she will fight 
with swelling feathers and distended beak if you come within 
pistol-shot of the girl.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ but I shall have the advantage of sparring with 
her on an element she’s not used to, but which has been my cradle. 
Besides,’ I continued, ‘I don’t know why there should be any 
fighting. Perhaps my scheme may comprise an alias, for if my 
comfort is to be insured by borrowing a name I ought not to find 
it hard to fit myself with a good one.’ 

He held up his hand, laughing. ‘Don’t tell me too much!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Keep me honest by being reserved, for Heaven’s 
sake! But oh, man, it’s a fine scheme—a canny notion! What 

would I give to be twenty-five, with such a job on hand?’ [ 
thought, as he spoke, that I could trace in his look something of 
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the old love of devilry which, my father used to say, had procured 
his despatch to sea. ‘If you do borrow a name,’ he continued, 
‘take a big one—something long and fine, with a De in front of 
it. Nothing like a De—it’s even better than a Le. There’s a 
Norman touch about De that makes people think of William the 
Conqueror. But Florence will know you,’ cried he suddenly. 
‘You can’t deceive her, unless you make up as a priest or some- 
thing of that kind. Do you intend that, too?’ 

‘No,’ said I, laughing. ‘I must take my chance of Florence 
keeping my identity a secret from her aunt. If she won’t, why 
then I must brave it out with Aunt Damaris and do the best I 
can for myself.’ 

‘And the skipper you spoke of—he’s an old friend of yours, 
you say? He’ll be knowing you.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘if he’s the Dan Thompson I was shipmate with 
he’ll keep my secret—he’ll help me; I have nothing to fear from 
him.’ 

By this time, seeing how thoroughly in earnest I was, he had 
become as grave as a judge, and the kindly paternal manner I had 
before taken notice of in him when we talked together at Clifton 
was now very marked. He said he had been a good deal sur- 
prised on hearing of Hawke’s intention to-send Florence to 
Australia. It was difficult to understand the motive of so extreme 
a step. Allowing that the girl was in love with me, we were surely 
to be kept apart without the intervention of three oceans. But 
what bothered him most, he said, was this: in sending Florence 
to Australia her father would be as effectually separating her from 
Morecombe as he hoped to separate her from me. What was to 
be made of such policy? Did it mean that Morecombe had with- 
drawn in disgust, and that Aunt Damaris had prescribed a journey 
to the other end of the world as the only safe remedy against me? 
‘ Hang me,’ said he, ‘if I could have the heart to send one of my 
girls a-trooping in this fashion, even with an aunt. How long is 
she to be away, d’ye know ?’ 

I answered she had written to Sophie that she might be 
absent two years. 

‘ And of course she’ll bring back the same disposition that she 
took,’ he exclaimed. ‘Climate doesn’t change the character, and 
as to the ocean, why the old fellow couldn’t choose a worse field 
for her—no variety, no change to occupy her, to carry her old 
thoughts away, nothing but just the sort of monotony that most 
forces the mind in upon itself and sets it feeding upon memory 
as a monkey munches his own tail.’ But all this is my friend 
Alphonso’s business, not mine; I dare say he thinks he knows 
what he is about, and that he applauds his own cleverness. What 
do you mean to do when you arrive at Sydney ?’ 
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‘I have not troubled myself to think, and don’t mean to bother 
myself until I get there,’ said I. 

‘I reckon you'll be praying for contrary winds,’ said he. ‘I 
wish I could invent an excuse to go along with you. I am often 
feeling as if I want to be sailing round the world. But I say, 
Jack, you must make sure that your sweetheart sails in the 
Strathmore before hiring a berth. You'd be the biter bit with a 
vengeance, my lad, to jump aboard and find when you're half-way 
across the Bay of Biscay that there is no such person as Florence 
Hawke in the vessel.’ 

‘ Never fear,’ I replied. ‘I don’t know if the Strathmore calls 
for passengers at Plymouth; the Portia always did. But anyhow, 
if Plymouth is the last place she looks in to, and Miss Hawke and 
her aunt are not aboard, you may trust me to get Dan Thompson 
to put me ashore.’ 

‘Well, well, you know the ropes,’ said my uncle; ‘ there’s no 
use teaching you to suck eggs. Your feet are heayier than your 
head, and you'll always fall upon ‘em, I calculate. I dare say my 
wife would think I have no right to take the interest I feel in 
this new move of yours. It’s not neighbourly. As a father myself 
I oughtn’t to show a youngster like you any sympathy in this job 
of dishing a parent’s hopes and foisting a son-in-law he objects to 
upon him. But I can’t help remembering, Jack, that you are my 
brother Tom’s son, and I can’t help feeling that the peremptory 
fashion in which that Australian squatter has warned you off, the 
insolent manner in which he has treated you, who are a gentleman 
and my nephew, and who has done him no other wrong than pay- 
ing the handsomest compliment a man can pay a father, I mean 
hugely admiring his daughter and loving her for herself only, 
without a single arrier ponsy, as the French say, respecting what 
she’ll be worth in ducats ; I say I can’t help resenting all this as 
a derned insult offered to the whole of us Seymours, living and 
dead, and therefore, my lad, my best hopes accompany you, and 
if you think any woman bearing the name of Hawke worthy of so 
honourable a title as that of Seymour, then I’m not a Christian if 
I don’t devoutly wish that when you return you'll bring back 
Florence with you as your wife ;’ and looking as if this apology 
for himself had considerably eased his mind, he shook hands 
with me, paid the bill, and we separated. 


(To be continued.) 














The Development of Cycling. 


By G. Lacy HILLIER, 


Amateur Bicycite anp Tricycre Cuampion, 1881. 


i an article on ‘Cycling as an Intellectual Pursuit,’ in the 

October number of this magazine, Dr. B. W. Richardson 
passed some severe strictures on the ‘ record-makers ;’ but in truth 
it is to the record-makers, more than to any other section of its 
votaries, that cycling owes its rapid and vigorous growth, and the 
attainment of its position as an almost national sport. It is the 
record-maker who has drawn public attention to its ‘ possibilities,’ 
and who has demonstrated in the clearest manner its capabilities 
for further development in the direction of economical transit and 
carriage. In casting a retrospective glance over the history of 
cycling we notice that its development was marked at every stage 
by a series of gradually improving records both on the racing path 
and on the road. 

It occurs to me that whilst I am thus writing in familiar style 
of ‘records’ and ‘ record-making,’ some of my readers may not 
exactly comprehend my meaning. A ‘record,’ then, is a short or 
colloquial form of saying ‘a best on record,’ and a best on record 
is the best performance, measured sometimes by time, and at 
others by distance, ever accomplished. Thus Dr. Herbert L. 
Cortis (amateur champion in ’79 and ’80) now in the Australian 
colonies, holds the record for one mile, having ridden that distance 
from a standing start at the Surbiton Recreation Grounds, on 
June 7, 1882, in 2 minutes 412 seconds, whilst Frederick Wood 
of Leicester, the professional champion at all distances, has ridden 
the same distance, with a flying start, in 2 minutes 312 seconds, 
a pace which approaches twenty-four miles an hour! 

These records, made upon specially prepared cinder-paths, such 
as those at the Crystal Palace, Surbiton, Stamford Bridge, and 
Lillie Bridge, represent the utmost speed hitherto obtained upon 
a machine under the most favourable circumstances and surround- 
ings, which being (within certain limits of wind and weather) 
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always the same, make it possible to compare, with considerable 
approach to accuracy, the performances of racing men, past and 
present, near or distant. This accuracy of comparison is not 
attainable in the case of journeys upon the public highways, 
which vary as to the condition of their surfaces, and as to chance 
obstructions (such as flocks of sheep or cattle, new metal, &c.), 
whilst the difficulty of checking the feat is also greatly increased, 
and accuracy, to one-fifth of a second, so easily reached in path- 
racing, is not expected or even attempted. Amongst the most 
notable records credited to amateurs on the path may be placed 
the following: H. L. Cortis’ mile mentioned above ; two miles in 
5 minutes 363 seconds by the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, at 
Cambridge on May 21, 1879; twenty miles by H. L. Cortis in 59 
minutes 201 seconds on the Surbiton Path on August 2, 1882; 
thirty-seven miles in 2 hours exactly by H. F. Wilson at Surbiton 
on August 25, 1883; fifty miles in 2 hours 43 minutes 58% 
seconds by the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, on the Crystal Palace 
track, July 29, 1882; and last, but by no means least, the wonder- 
ful ride of one hundred miles in 5 hours 50 minutes 5% seconds, 
accomplished on July 27, 1883, by Mr. F. R. Fry, a young 
amateur belonging to Clifton, on the Crystal Palace track. These 
data demonstrate fully the astonishing powers which a well-built 
bicycle can give an athlete. 

For the sake of comparison I will note here, that the one mile 

foot-running record now held by W. Cummins of Preston (pro- 
fessional) is 4 minutes 164 seconds, also made on a properly 
‘prepared running path. The cycling record as noted above being 
2 minutes 413 seconds, whilst the ten miles running record 
held by L. Bennett (professional) is 51 minutes 26 seconds, as 
compared with Cortis’ ten miles in 29 minutes 302 seconds. 
The running records are practically the fastest records of pro- 
gression by man’s unaided efforts, yet the cyclist can outstrip 
them with ease. Turning from path contests we find that some 
fine performances have been done on the road, and these are likely 
to draw a good deal of attention to cycling amongst those who 
frequent the highways in preference to the railways. 

Short distances are of course not attempted on the road, as the 
pace would necessarily amount to ‘ furious riding,’ so the would-be 
record-maker’s attention is turned to covering long distances be- 
tween midnight one day and midnight the next. Such rides 
require something more than pace for their success; the rider must 
not only be able to ride fast and well, but he must have the 
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necessary stamina to enable him to remain for a long time in the 
saddle, especially during the cold, and often rainy, hours of the night, 
unlimited determination to keep him going when the long-distance 
rider’s worst enemy, somnolency, attacks him, and general ‘ fitness’ 
of body, only attained by long and steady training. 

_ On August 16, 1883, Mr. J. W. M. Brown of Long Sutton rode 
2551 miles within twenty-four consecutive hours, on the high 
road. Leaving Long Sutton at midnight on Thursday, he rode 
via Lynn, Swaffham, Necton, Shipdham, to Norwich, sixty-four 
miles from the start, reaching the latter place at 5.15. Starting 
again, he, by various and devious ways, visited Market Deeping, 
Wisbeach, Lynn, Norwich, Holkham, Docking, Thornham, Heacham, 
Gedney, Peterborough, and Thorney, making up the full distance 
mentioned above, and his feat was verified by a good many spec- 
tators and friends. This performance, which beat all previous 
records, was considered a very fine one, and it was the fourth time 
within two months that the plucky rider had covered over 200 
miles within the day. 

Grand as was the ‘record’ thus made by Mr. Brown, it was 
destined to be eclipsed within a very short time ; for on October 13, 
of the same year, Mr. W. F. Sutton, of the London Scottish 
Bicycle Club, essayed the task with success. Unlike Mr. Brown, 
who rode over the same road and within a limited district, Mr. 
Sutton traced out for himself a straight-away course from London 
to Worksop in Nottinghamshire, following the Great North road, 
intending to turn back there and get as far as possible on the 
return journey before the twenty-four hours expired. 

Starting from Wood Green at 12.2 a.m. he reached Worksop, 
distant 141 miles, at 11.10 a.m. Turning round he began to 
retrace his way to Ollerton (where he stopped for half an hour for 
dinner, the only lengthy stoppage he made); riding on with great 
determination he reached Tempsford on the return journey ere 
the twenty-four hours had elapsed, his full record being 2601 
miles. This at present stands as the ‘record,’ and when we con- 
sider that the distance is farther than from London to Durham, 
and nearly as far as from London to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, we 
must clearly recognise the immense value of the bicycle as an aid 
to progression.. I would especially ask horsemen who have hitherto 
nourished a strong prejudice against ‘ those velocipedes’ to pause 
and consider whether their steeds, under the most favourable. 
circumstances, could accomplish such tasks. 

_ Energetic tricyclists have also demonstrated what can be done 
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on their favourite mount, the more modern adaptation of the wheel 
for those who are without the inclination to mount the giddy heights 
of the bicycle, and they do not lag far behind the ‘ narrow gauge’ 
riders in their recorded mileage. Thus Mr. A. Bird, a member of 
the Speedwell Bicycle Club of Birmingham, has ridden no less 
than 222 miles within the twenty-four hours on the road from 
Birmingham to Cambridge on a Humber tricycle, whilst Mr. T. R. 
Marriott, the captain of the Nottingham and Notts Tricycle Club, 
has ridden a similar machine 218? miles in the same time. 

The route taken by the latter rider ran as follows: starting 
from Caterham Junction, just outside Croydon, to Brighton, 
thence along the south coast (with a heavy adverse wind against 
the rider) to Chichester and Southampton ; thence on to Romsey, 
125 miles, from the start. From Romsey, vid Salisbury and 
Stockbridge, to Alton, 176 miles; and thence on, vid Guildford, 
Ripley, Esher, Kingston, and Coombe Hill, to Merton, where he 
stopped a few minutes before the expiration of the twenty-four 
hours. 

Some of my readers may know the route, or part of it, and 
when they recollect its hilly nature, especially in the Salisbury 
district, they will, I feel sure, appreciate the feat. It is also a 
notable fact that, with but one exception, Mr. Marriott rode every 
hill en route (on a machine geared up to 56 inches); and the one 
exception was the by no means very steep hill out of Romsey, 
up which he walked to see if by so doing he would gain any 
advantage or rest. 

The accomplishment of a ‘record’ is, or ought to be, the 
ultima Thule of the votary of any form of athletics and open 
contests, enabling riders and spectators to gauge, by practical 
experiment and demonstration, the merits, not only of men, but 
of the machines they use. They are of the very greatest assistance 
in furthering the true development of sport, and they possess in 
most cases the additional value of attracting the attention of the 
uninitiated. 

Many an individual who has for a long time regarded the 
silent wheel with anything but a friendly eye, has been forced to 
change his views on learning, that with the aid of one of these 
despised machines, an athlete has ridden over 250 miles in one 
day; and in the samé way such feats as that accomplished by 
Fred Wood, of Leicester, who rode twenty miles in 59 minutes 
412 seconds in August last, the first time that distance had 
IIl2 
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ever been covered in the time in a race for a money stake (as 
Cortis’ performance was done with pace-makers against the watch, 
a very different matter), attract a large amount of public atten- 
tion to the wheel-sport. ° 

Thus I cannot acquiesce in any view of the sport of cycling 
which does not admit the full importance of the record-maker ; 
and I believe that the feats accomplished within the last few 
years by a Wyndham, an Osborn, a Cortis, and a Liles, on the 
racing-path, have done much to popularise a sport which has also 
had its practical capabilities on the road demonstrated by such 
men as Sutton, Brown, Marriott, Bird, Gossett, and Nixon, all of 
whom have accomplished feats which have made their names as 
household words in cycling circles all over the world. 

We learn, on the authority. of a well-known cycling bibliophile 
and archeologist, Mr. H. Blackwell, Junr., that the first re- 
cognisable allusion to anything in the form of a velocipede is to 
be found in the ‘ London Magazine’ for August 1769, in which 
is given ‘a description of a chaise to go without horses,’ by 
John Vevers; whilst just upon ten years elapsed before another 
mention (in which, be it noted, the machines are first designated 
‘ velocipedes’) was made in the press. 

In the ‘Journal de Paris’ of July 27, 1779, there is ‘a 
description of French velocipedes’ by Blanchard and Magurier ; 
and then, again, we lose for no less than thirty years all record of 
the earlier ‘velocipedes.’ The year 1819, however, was evidently 
the date of a strong revival, for it is peculiarly fertile in pub- 
lished allusions to the machine, and it is also noticeable for the 
first mention of the title by which the first bicycle was best 
known to our grandfathers, ‘the hobby-horse.’ 

In 1819 the following publications contained references to 
the wheeled carriages of the period. The ‘Monthly Magazine,’ 
vols. xlviii. and xlix., articles on ‘ The Velocipede or Swift Walker,’ 
‘ Manivelociter,’ ‘ Bivector,’ and ‘Trivector.’ The ‘ Repository of 
Arts, &c. for February, in the same year, had an article on 
‘The Pedestrian’s Hobby Horse,’ illustrated (the one alluded to 
above as containing the first mention of the machine under this 
name). The ‘London Magazine,’ after a silence of forty years, 
had an article in its March issue on ‘ The Patent Accelerator ;’ 
and the ‘European Magazine,’ of the same month and year, 
had an article on the same subject. Vol. xix. of ‘La Belle 
Assemblée,’ May 1819, contained yet another allusion to ‘The 
Accelerator,’ which seems to have been well pushed by its maker 
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or inventor, and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, in March and 
following months, contained several articles on velocipedes. Nor 
was this all, for the wheel sport had become sufficiently popular 
to warrant the publication of a skit upon its votaries; and this 
we find recorded by Mr. Blackwell as ‘an accurate, whimsical, 
and satirical description of the new pedestrian carriage or walking 
accelerator,’ by J. Fairbairn, Broadway, illustrated, sixpence. 
Thus it is in 1819 that we must look closest for the ancestors of 
our bicycles and tricycles ; and from the records which have come 
to us in the form of the articles above mentioned, we can gather 
pretty clearly the particulars of the machines in question. 

Mr. Blackwell possesses a fine collection of the skits and 
caricatures published from about the year of the advent of the 
cycle (1819) down to the present time; and the whole col- 
lection bears ample evidence of the fact, that the ‘ velocipede’ 
of the past was a three- or four-wheeled machine, and the dandy- 
horse, hobby, or draisnene, was a two-wheeled vehicle. This two- 
wheeled vehicle was the ancestor of our bicycle. 

This embryo bicycle is to be found depicted in many a sketch 
about the earlier years of the present century; and in the hobby- 
or dandy-horse the wits and caricaturists found a fruitful source 
of amusement, or opportunity for malice, as the case might be. 
The dandies, said the wits, rode in their carriages and walked in 
the mud at the same time, and the published cartoons of the day 
bear ample evidence to the rage for riding dandy-horses at that 
period. In France the same thing had already taken place; and 
the pictures of the day, some of which are to be found in the 
collection above referred to, contain very sarcastic illustrations of 
the célérifére as it was called. In one, it is represented as con- 
tending against the railway engine of the period, which at that 
time was almost on a par with the dandy-horse as a butt for 
ridicule. 

The dandy-horse, hobby-horse, célérifére, or draisnene, was 
introduced into England about the year 1819, or perhaps in 
1818, and very soon became as popular in England as it had 
been in France, with this difference, that the caricaturists had 
ridiculed it out of use in France, but were unable to effectually 
do so in England. Its introduction into this country is due 
to a Frenchman, called by various titles in the articles in the 
Magazines, such as Baron de Drais, Baron von Drais, M. Breuse, 
&e. It is probable that his correct name was the Baron de Drais, 
or de Draise, as he was a Frenchman, and the machine was 
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frequently called a‘ Draisnene’ or ‘Draisenene.’ With the aid of 
a coachmaker, with the unmistakable name of ‘Johnson,’ the 
first ‘hobby’ was launched in England; and the embryo of the 
modern bicycle became all the .rage. The construction of the 
machine was exceedingly simple: two small and equal-sized stout 
wooden wheels were fitted, one behind the other, to a stout bar of 
wood; the rear wheel was rigidly fixed in a pair of stout iron forks, 
whilst the front wheel was fitted in a similar pair of forks, which 
by a clumsy and primitive arrangement, something like that of a 
bath-chair, could be deflected from side to side, so as to steer the 
machine. In the middle of the stout connecting bar or ‘ back- 
bone’ was placed a narrow cushioned seat, and in front of it was 
a raised and padded pommel or cushion, on which the rider threw 
most of his weight. Seating himself astride, the hobby-rider 
grasped the steering handle with both hands, and leaning his 
chest upon the cushioned pommel, stood across the machine, in a 
position much like that of a man when running. Then he began 
to run along the ground, placing his weight on the seat and 
pommel, and with lengthy strides progressing along the road. 
As soon as a rider became proficient in the balance, as in the 
modern machine, he was able to ‘ fly’ down hills with his feet off 
the ground, and could on the level run for some distance with 
the added impetus of a sharp burst along the road. The pace, as 
compared with walking or other unaided methods of progression, 
was remarkable, and doubtless many found the dandy-horse of 
service as a means of exercise; but its immense weight, clumsy 
construction, and the terrible jars which its rubberless wheels and 
springless frame communicated to the system of the rider soon 
cooled their enthusiasm, and the dandy-horse became a thing of 
the past. One item is worthy of note at a time when the Post- 
office authorities are mounting their employés on the modern 
tricycle. We find that, in 1830, some ‘ improved dandy-horses ’ were 
issued to the postmen of rural districts, and were in use for a few 
years, until doubtless they became worn out, and were not replaced. 

But the ingenuity of inventors and of mechanics would not 
allow so fine a field for invention to remain long unworked, and 
the old dandy-horse having demonstrated in a most emphatic and 
practical manner the possibility of preserving the equilibrium upon 
two wheels arranged in bicycle fashion, it was not long ere some 
genius adapted to the hobby the crank action, and the bicycle 


—crude and unwieldy, but still the bicycle—became an accom- 
plished fact. 
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It is more than probable that the first machine fitted with the 


 erank action—in principle the same as now in use—was a tricycle ; 


in fact the first mention of crank action is, we believe, to be found 
in the records of the Great Exhibition of 1862, when a three- 
wheeled vehicle thus fitted of the type so common now at pleasure 
gardens and similar places was exhibited by a firm hailing from 
Chelsea. 

Within the next few years, orat anyrate prior to 1867, a Parisian 
firm, Messrs. Michaux and Co., perfected and sent to England a 
bicycle which was at that period considered the acme of lightness 
and elegance, and this machine, at first copied and eventually 
vastly improved upon, became the progenitor of the light and airy 
vehicles upon which the feats I have mentioned above were accom- 
plished. 

It would be tedious were I to trace, item by item, the various 
minor improvements which were made from time to time in the 
construction of the bicycle, and which succeeded one another with 
almost phenomenal rapidity. There were, however, one or two de-~ 
vices, the invention of which marked very important eras in the 
history of the silent wheel, and which had very much to do with 
the hold which it has established on its votaries. 

The ‘boneshaker,’ as the ribald cyclist of the present day 
designates the ancestor of his present bicycle, was mounted by a 
clean vault into the saddle. The rider, grasping both handles, ran 
along with his machine and springing from the ground alighted 
across the backbone. It is needless to say that such a method of 
mounting an almost springless, iron-tyred, machine was productive | 
of serious results, and the ‘ boneshaker’ bade fair to follow its pro- 
genitor, the dandy-horse, into decadence and desuetude. This 
disaster was obviated by the invention of the step. 

This step is an insignificant little piece of iron, usually to be 
seen projecting from the left-hand side of the backbone of a 
modern bicycle. Running alongside the machine, the rider places 
his left foot upon the step and raising himself thereon with the 
aid of the handles he seats himself with consummate ease on the 
loftily situated saddle, as comfortably as he would place himself in 
an arm-chair. 

This one invention, however, would not have kept the bicycle 
moving on its forward path, had it not been for another, no whit 
less important: this was the application of india-rubber to the 
wheels, in the form of the well-known ‘rubber tyres.’ In their 
original application they were intended solely to break the jar of 
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the road and thus ease the rider, and they were fitted in a primi- 
tive manner to the iron-tyred hickory wheels with marked success, 
and to the notable comfort of the rider; but their practical adop- 
tion soon led to yet a newer departure, and one of vast importance 
to the success and development of the machine. 

The step, as pointed out above, had allowed of the adoption 
of higher driving wheels, which, however, were of necessity heavier 
and clumsier than their predecessors, as the jar of the road tended 
rapidly to disintegrate any but the stoutest and strongest specimens 
of the wheelwright’s art. The application of the rubber tyre, how- 
ever, allowed the adaptation of an ingenious system of suspension 
to the wheels. A suspension wheel consists entirely of metal, 
with the exception of the rubber tyres. The rims or iron tyres 
are frequently hollow, and in them the round rubber tyre is firmly 
cemented, a number of thin wire spokes are drawn through the 
rim, and at their outer ends they have heads which are received 
into counter-sunk holes in the iron rims through which they are 
passed; the inner end of the spoke has a worm cut upon it and is 
screwed into a solid metal centre, or hub; astrong tension is then 
put upon each spoke by screwing it further into the hub, and a 
light yet strong and true wheel is produced. Were it not for the 
protection afforded to this fairylike structure by the rubber tyre, the 
jar of the road would soon destroy it altogether. Its adoption puta 
new face on the matter, and experiment after experiment has been 
tried, until at length Messrs. Humber and Co. are able to supply me 
with a racing bicycle having a front wheel 60 inches in diameter 
with 34-inch rubber tyres (fully fitted with saddle, spring, pedals, 
&c. capable of carrying a man of nearly 13 stone in weight), and 
this machine, the direct descendantin the right line of the hobby- 
horse of 1819, weighs no more than 27 lbs. 

Such a machine is, of course, only built for use on carefully 
prepared cinder-paths, but a very few pounds of additional weight 
would make it a sound and safe machine for use upon the road. 

The modern tricycle, unlike the modern bicycle, owes but lit- 
tle to its archaic predecessors, the ‘ tricycle-velocipedes ’ of the past 
and the pleasure gardens having, if anything, rather retarded the 
advance of the modern vehicle in public favour. 

The experience which makers of bicycles had gained of the 
practical manipulation of the various materials which are used in 
the construction of these vehicles—i.e. the hollow tubing, the 
roller or ball bearings, the crescent, V, or hollow rims, the solid and 
hollow spokes, and all the other addenda which go to make up the 
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successful sum of a modern bicycle—was brought to bear upon 
this hitherto despised vehicle, and after a time the sterling 
merits of the modern tricycle caused it to begin to advance in 
public favour, and it must in all honesty be confessed that the 
bicycling members of the community had at first much to do 
with popularising the three-wheeler. The section of riders, who 
(without being bicyclists) first; took it up had no experience 
to guide them, and were contented with a quiet ride around 
their home district. Men just too old, or who fancied them- 
selves just too old, to ride the bicycle, were shy of the tricycle 
because they thought it looked too much like an acknowledgment 
of age to be seen upon three wheels ; but as soon as some of the 
bicycle riders took to the three-wheeler a very decided reaction 
set in in its favour. 

The earlier machines, although they could not, of course, compare 
with the machines of to-day, were very much nearer perfection 
than the earlier developments of the bicycle, because the materials 
of which they were made had been fully tested and their qualities 
gauged by their use in the bicycle for some considerable time 
previously, and the tricycle made a rapid but healthy advance, and 
has taken a very strong hold upon public favour. 

There is no doubt that the cycle is of the very greatest value 
to the community at large, merely regarded as a means of health- 
ful recreation. To the toil-worn worker in the modern Babylon, 
the silent wheel affords one of the pleasantest and most econo- 
mical means of health-seeking. An hour’s ride will take him far 
enough away from the smoke and the din to give him at any rate 
a glimpse of green fields and an occasional breath of fresh air. 

Some thousands of our fellow-toilers all over the country spend 
their Saturday afternoons rambling away from the towns on the 
wheel, perhaps to return late on Sunday evening, or early on 
Monday morning. A visitor to Kew Bridge or Highgate Archway 
on a Saturday afternoon, will see enough to convince him that the 
value of the wheel as a healthy means of exercise has been most 
fully recognised. A vast number of these riders, of both sexes 
and all ages, will spend their summer holidays on wheels. A 
glance at the numerous journals devoted to the sport! will dis- 
cover many accounts of such excursions which have been carefully 


1 There are six papers in the United Kingdom devoted solely to cycling, the 
most prominent being the Cyclist; there are also two French, one German, one 
Australian, one Canadian, and two American journals wholly devoted to the wheel, 
whilst the sporting press devotes a large portion of its space to the sport. 
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arranged and intelligently undertaken to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, whilst the English wheelman finds his way all over the 
Continent. A tour undertaken solely as a pleasure trip, is one of 
the most enjoyable methods of seeing a country or exploring a 
district. 

The ordinary railway tourist, whisked from place to place by 
train, sees only the stereotyped beauties or ‘ lions,’ and then dashes 
off again over another long stretch of country to the next ‘ point 
of interest,’ as directed by his guide book ; the cyclist, on the other 
hand, riding at no mean pace through the district, has opportunities 
of investigation and sight-seeing which are entirely closed to the rail- 
way traveller. Thus the observant cyclist sees not only the points 
of especial interest, dotted here and there throughout the dis- 
‘trict he may be visiting, but he also sees to the best advan- 
tage the scenery and detail of the country, the system of 
agriculture, the employments of the people, the growing crops, 
and the simple habits of the children of the soil—all matters 
essentially commonplace of themselves, but of especial interest 
to the visiting stranger. 

All these and kindred matters will be noted by the most 
unintelligent and uninformed cyclist, but they add still more 
to the pleasure of those whose education, or whose pursuits, 
enable them to take a keener interest in what they see. The 
archeologist riding through a district may investigate for himself 
everything that looks worthy of inspection ; the geologist has the 
fullest scope for the pursuit of his inquiries, and gains a useful and 
practical knowledge of the contour of the country; the botanist 
notes with expert eye the flora by which he is surrounded, and the 
entomologist remarks the insect inhabitants of the fields and 
hedges. The student of natural history is, if possible, even more 
especially favoured. Gliding on silent wheel through shady avenues, 
he often surprises the fauna of a district in their solitude, and 
perhaps arrests his progress and sits motionless to remark their 
habits. Often and often have I experienced such a pleasure whilst 
riding in the woods of Goodwood and along the south coast: 
pheasants feeding in the open, the mother partridge leading her 
brood afield, or rabbits flitting along the grass-grown ‘ rides’ have 
often had, for minutes together, a silent’ spectator on a tricycle, 
whose starting again was a signal for the whirring flight of the 
pheasant, a sudden crouch and dispersal of the partridge brood, or 
a ‘hurry-skurry ’ of the brown-coated bunnies. 

The independence of the wheel is another strong point in its 
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favour. I have in my mind’s eye now the artist whom I met 
touring in the western counties a year back. His plan was simple: 
with pallet, canvas, brush, and an easel, which was ingeniously 
contrived to set up on the frame of the tricycle, he wandered along 
the by-ways, stopping here and there to snatch a sketch, putting up 
at the nearest inn as night fell, only to continue his Bohemian 
and butterfly-like wanderings next day. In another case which 
came to my knowledge, a husband and wife spent weeks away on 
a double tricycle, he photographing, she sketching, to their un- 
limited satisfaction. This photographic work is a great feature 
in tricycling ; complete apparatus can be easily carried on a modern 
machine, and many riders with such an outfit are to be seen gliding 
along the country lanes with a keen eye for ‘ bits.’ 

Thus two very well-known cyclists, the brothers Bashall, of the 
Temple Bicycle Club, on a double tricycle, in company with a fellow- 
clubman, Mr. Wellington, made a lengthy tour from London to 
Land’s End and back, and throughout the whole journey they took 
many photos of pretty views and other matters of interest as they 
encountered them. A trip thus illustrated would not soon be 
forgotten. With the aid of a dissolving view apparatus these 
riders were enabled to give their club a most enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment by exhibiting a series of portraits and pictures of 
men and matters intimately connected with cycling, and they are 
now, I am told, preparing a similar series of photos of the ‘ Ripley 
Road ’—the direct Portsmouth road passing through Ripley, in 
Surrey—which, having an excellent surface and a still more excel- 
lent hostelry, ‘the Anchor at Ripley,’ as a destination, is much 
patronised by the wheelmen of the Metropolis. An entertainment 
of interest to all London cyclists will doubtless be the result, 
whilst its accomplishment suggests the feasibility of extending 
the experiment to more extensive journeys. 

Not only does our sport attract all the above specialists, as well 
as the mere health-seeker, but it includes in its ranks many who 
have taken to it solely as a means of easy transit or economical 
carriage in connection with their business avocations. Thus in 
one case a veteran and persistent rider is a retailer of yeast to the 
home-baking farmers’ wives. Having had the misfortune to lose 
a pony, just purchased, he took toa tricycle. He carries as much as 
40 lbs. of his merchandise upon the machine, extending his journeys 
over a radius of ten miles, and, using his tyred but tireless steed 
winter and summer, finds it practically preferable to a pony. 
Yet another is an insurance agent, who uses the same means of 
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visiting his district ; another is foreman or manager to a traction 
and agricultural engine loan company, and visits the stack-yards 
and homesteads of an extensive district in the exercise of his 
duties upon a bicycle. Nor do the uses of the wheel stop here, 
for new channels are daily being found for it. In many country 
districts the postmen are mounted upon tricycles, though 
these are now somewhat ancient in pattern; and one Coventry 
firm, Messrs. Singer and Co., have, at my suggestion, constructed 
a‘ carrier’ tricycle, with the aid of which a single rider may carry 
150 lbs. of goods. 

The ‘ carrier ’ tricycle has a large basket fitted in front, and it is 
driven from behind by a rider so placed that he can open the 
basket and distribute its contents. The weight is well dis- 
tributed, and a good speed can be attained. I have myself carried 
Mr. G. P. Coleman, of the National Cyclists’ Union, who weighs 
over eleven stone, one mile, from a standing start, in 4 min. 
491 sec,, on a cinder path; and ere long the evening editions 
of one of our great daily papers will be distributed throughout 
the Metropolis by means of the carrier tricycle. Light parcels 
from the draper’s, grocer’s, butcher’s, &c. will be conveyed in the 
same way. And as such a large extent of asphalte paving is now 
to be found in the streets of London, I have no doubt that the 
experiment will prove a success. 

Thus far I have treated solely of the sport itself and of its 
resources ; but it must not be supposed that so extensive a body of 
English men and women would exist without some body or bodies 
of their own selection, to rule and keep order in the world of 
wheels. 

It is, I believe, characteristic of the Briton that he likes to be 
ruled, and cycling is no whit behind the times in this respect. 
All other branches of athletic sport which flourish in the United 
Kingdom have their ruling bodies, and so has cycling. 

The athlete is ruled by ‘The Amateur Athletic Association,’ 
the swimmer by ‘The Swimming Association of Great Britain,’ 
and the cyclist has no less than two organisations formed by 
public action to watch over his interests. These associations 
are ‘The Cyclists’ Touring Club’ and ‘The National Cyclists’ 
Union.’ The Cyclists’ Touring Club, as its name implies, takes 
especial care of touring cyclists. In every town of sufficient im- 
portance it appoints one of the best hotels as its headquarters, 
and there members of the club, on production of their tickets of 
membership, can obtain accommodation at a reduced and special 
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tariff. In each town the club has a resident representative, 
who bears the somewhat grandiloquent title of ‘consul of the 
C.T.C.,’ and this gentleman—an entirely honorary official— 
will give full information concerning routes and places of in- 
terest within his district to any member of the club; and having 
on many occasions availed myself of my rights as a club 
member in this way, I can speak with enthusiasm of the manner 
in which these honorary officers transact the duties they have 
assumed. 

It will possibly astonish some of my readers when I say that 
this club now numbers over 11,000 members, distributed through- 
out the civilised world.' 

The organisation of the Cyclists’ Touring Club is only equalled 
by that of the National Cyclists’ Union, which has been justly 
termed ‘The Jockey Club of Cycling.’ This body has a twofold 
object—to rule the sport internally and to defend its interests 
with regard to the outer world. Thus, as part of its internal 
work, it promotes, annually,the amateur championships of bicycling 
and tricycling, these consisting of no less than six contests, at 
one, five, twenty-five, and fifty miles on the bicycle, and one and ten 
miles on the tricycle. These championships rank with those of the 
Amateur Athletic Association and the Swimming Association as 
the recognised championship contests of this branch of athletics, . 
and it has also formulated rules, now universally accepted, for the 
governance of racing. The Union possesses full authority in 
racing matters, and uses its power to keep the amateur section of 
the sport pure; and to its very careful supervision of the racing 
path much of the vitality of the sport is due. Outwardly in its 
relations with road and local authorities, the Union carries out 
to the full its programme, which pledges it to insure in every 
way the ‘conservation of cycling interests.’ 

The National Cyclists’ Union was formed in 1878, and has since 
that date done much to further the trve interests of cycling. Ithas 
taken up many cases of obstruction and assault on cyclists, and 
these were not few inits earlier days. Prejudiced tollgate-keepers 
shut their gates in the faces of wheelmen, or demanded absurd 
tolls. Equally prejudiced carriers and waggoners drove over 
harmless cyclists ; and coachmen, true to their instincts, did their 
best to drive inoffensive riders into the ditch. In one case the 
guard of the St. Albans coach lassoed a rider with a cannon ball 


1 The offices of the Cyclists’ Touring Club are at 140 Flect Street. 
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tied to the end of a rope, and threw him heavily, for which piece 
of brutality he was inadequately punished with a fine; whilst as 
late as 1882 the driver of the Brighton coach pleaded guilty to 
driving some well-known riders into the ditch, and was fined 5/., 
the latter case. being carried through by the National Cyclists’ 
Union. Many similar cases could be quoted. 

To secure unity and co-operation, the Union has established 
branches throughout the United Kingdom, and the ‘local centres,’ 
as they are termed, rule with extensive powers the districts con- 
fided to their charge. This organisation has erected ‘danger 
boards,’ i.e. warning notices at the tops of many steep and 
treacherous hills, bearing the word ‘dangerous’ in red letters, 
and the curious may see specimens at the top of Muswell Hill, 
Harting Hill, in Sussex, Chapeltown Hill, north of Sheffield, and 
elsewhere. Another matter of equal importance has been the 
removal, or alteration, at the request of the Union, of such sewer 
gratings as were placed longitudinally to the road, the openings 
then being nothing less than ‘cycle traps,’ and causing serious 
accidents. In this and in many other ways the National Cyclists’ 
Union has done good work for the sport, and it is recognised in 
its labours for the cycling weal by a!l other athletic bodies. At 
its offices may be seen free a complete set of maps and an exhaustive 
library of reference. Some time back the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bury, P.C., K.C.M.G., a practical and enthusiastic tricyclist, 
accepted the presidency, and a notable incréase in the number of 
affiliated clubs, and also of independent members—especially from 
the tricycling section of the sport—shows clearly that the value 
of the union, as a ruling body, is now fully recognised. 

As cycling, therefore, now possesses a complete and effective 
organisation, a special press, and a steadily increasing number of 
supporters, we may look with confidence for a progressive develop- 
ment of its resources both for pleasure and business, during the 
coming season of 1884. 


1 The offices of the National Cyclists’ Union are at 17 Ironmonger Lane, 
Cheapside, E.C, 
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Ballade of an English Home. 


To C. I. E. anp M.A. E. 





HE painted Briton built his mound 
And left his weary clay 

On yonder slope of sunny ground, 
That fronts your garden gay. 

The Roman came, he seized the sway, 
He bullied, bought, and sold ; 

The fountain sweeps his works away, 
Within your manor old! 





But still his worn old coins are found 
Within the window-bay, 

Where once he listened to the sound 
That lulls you day by day; 

The sound of summer winds at play, 
The sound of waters cold, 

To Yarty wand’ring on their way, 
Within your manor old. 


The Roman passed : his firm-set bound 
Became the Saxon’s stay, 

Church bells made music all around, 
For monks in cloisters grey ; 

Till fled the monks in disarray, 
From their warm chantry’s fold ; 

Old abbots slumber as they may, 
Within your manor old! 





ENVoy. 


ee 


Creeds, empires, peoples—all decay, 

- -Down into darkness rolled ; 

May life that’s fleet be sweet, I pray, 
~ Within your manor old. 

A. LANG, 
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‘Manager’ Goethe. 


N Lewes’s excellent life of Goethe, one chapter is exclusively 
devoted to an account of the Weimar theatre, while under 
the immediate superintendence of the author of ‘ Faust.’ The 
subject, however, is there treated from a general point of view, 
and with an almost total absence of detail; an omission, doubt- 
less, in a great measure attributable to the non-existence at that 
period of sufficiently authentic sources of information. Since 
then, this want has been amply supplied by the publication of 
two exhaustive and perfectly reliable works, namely: ‘ Goethe’s 
Management at Weimar’ by Pasqué, and ‘ Leaves from the Diary 
of an Old Actor’ by Genast, whose father had held the post of 
stage-manager from the opening of the Court theatre in 1791 
until Goethe’s retirement in 1817. So far as I am aware, neither 
of these interesting contributions to the dramatic history of that 
time has hitherto been introduced to the English reader; I 
may therefore venture to glean from their pleasant pages a few 
characteristic memoranda of an epoch justly considered as one 
of the most brilliant of the German stage. 

It may briefly be stated, by way of preface, that the first 
establishment of a Court theatre in Weimar dates from the 
marriage of the Duchess Amelia in 1757; eleven years later, 
a company under the management of Koch performed light 
operettas until 1771, when they were succeeded by Seyler, who, 
thanks to the attractive co-operation of the celebrated Eckhof 
and the energetic support of Wieland, reaped a golden harvest 
during his stay, which was brought abruptly to a close owing to 
the burning of the theatre in 1774. The arrival of Goethe in 
the following year, and the accession of the young Duke Carl 
August, gave a fresh impetus to the growing taste for the drama, 
and amateur acting became the rage, the principal personages 
of the Court, including the Duke himself and his mother the 
Duchess Amelia, taking part in the performances ; the only pro- 
fessional admitted to participate in these festivities being the 
beautiful and accomplished vocalist Corona Schroeter. ‘Whoever 
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showed any talent for recitation, singing, and dancing was pressed 
into service, and had to work as hard as if his bread depended on 
it. The almost daily rehearsals of drama, opera, or ballet occupied 
and delighted men and women glad to have something to do.’ A 
new theatre was erected by order of the Duchess adjoining her 
own palace, and opened in 1780; more frequently, however, the 
forest glades of Ettersburg, or the ‘Petit Colysée’ at Tiefurt, 
were the chosen resorts of this patrician company of strollers, 
who occasionally even extended their wanderings as far as IImenau 
and Jena. Goethe not only wrote pieces for them, but by his 
acting greatly contributed to their success; and Kotzebue in his 
memoirs mentions his superb appearance as Belcour in Cumber- 
land’s ‘ West Indian,’ ‘ dressed in a white coat with silver lace, blue 
silk vest, and blue silk knee-breeches.’ 

These ‘wild days of Weimar’ lasted until 1783, when, the 
menacing state of Europe forbidding any longer dallying in the 
gardens of Armida, Carl August turned his thoughts to more 
serious occupations ; and Goethe, newly created a privy councillor, 
was charged by him with the direction of the War Department. 
In order, therefore, that the theatre, deprived of its usual actors, 
might not remain untenanted, engagements were entered into 
with an itinerant company under the management of Belluomo; 
and for the next seven years regular performances were given by 
them. These, however, failing to satisfy the public taste, and 
Goethe having by this time voluntarily retired from official life, 
the Duke, anxious to procure for him some more congenial em- 
ployment, resolved on taking the theatre into his own hands, and 
entrusting its superintendence to the ex-Minister of War. The 
actors composing Belluomo’s company were temporarily retained 
until more efficient substitutes could be secured, a few of them 
only being permanently engaged ; fresh recruits were industriously 
sought for in all parts of Germany, and in these negotiations 
Goethe found an able assistant in his acting-manager the councillor 
Kirms, who, it may be added, continued to discharge the duties 
of his office until his death in 1826. At length, May 7, 1791, 
the reorganised theatre opened with a prologue by the super- 
intendent and Iffland’s ‘ Jager ;’ the leading characters in both 
pieces being sustained by three new acquisitions, Amor and his 
wife (dismissed in 1793), and Becker, who eventually became a 
valuable member of the company. 

Once installed at the head of affairs, Goethe, desirous of 
insuring the success of his opening campaign, applied himself 
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earnestly to the double task of forming a repertory, and engaging 
the best available talent for its interpretation. Each actor and 
actress was allowed two débuts, in order that their abilities in 
tragic and comic parts might be tried, and—in case of approval— 
advantageously utilised; an experiment resulting in the gradual 
improvement of the ensemble, strengthened as it was by the 
substitution of artists of acknowledged merit, in lieu of those 
who, after a patient hearing, had been rejected as unserviceable. 
Among the few really promising recruits originally engaged by 
Belluomo, Goethe had especially remarked a very young girl who 
had commenced her career at the age of five years, and had been 
warmly recommended to him by Wieland, and the celebrated 
actor Iffland ; this was Christiane Neumann, a marvellously gifted 
child, in whose progress he took the greatest interest, personally 
directing her studies, and sparing no pains with the view of 
developing her singularly precocious talent. It is related that on 
one occasion, while she was rehearsing Arthur in ‘ King John,’ her 
countenance not appearing to him to exhibit sufficient dread at 
the sight of the irons in Hubert’s hand, he seized hold of them, 
and advanced towards her with so menacing a frown, that over- 
come by terror she fainted away. This delightful actress, an 
exquisitely touching Ophelia, and the best representative yet seen 
of Amelia in Schiller’s ‘ Robbers,’ became, in her fifteenth year, 
the wife of her colleague Becker, and died of a decline in 1797, 
at the early age of nineteen. If we may judge from an engraved 
portrait existing of her, she must have been extremely beautiful; 
that she was beloved and regretted by all who knew her is certain, 
and by none more than Goethe himself, as is evident from his 
eloquent tribute to her memory under the name of Euphrosyne. 

According to a treaty signed by the former management, the 
company were bound to give a fixed number of performances 
every year at Lauchstedt, a small watering-place not far from the 
town of Halle, where, until 1802, when a regular theatre was 
built, they acted in what had been originally a barn ; from thence 
they occasionally extended their trip to Erfurt, an excursion 
seldom attended with much profit to the treasury, the receipts, 
notwithstanding the low salaries paid to the actors, none of whom 
were entitled to more than thirty shillings a week, in many 
instances barely covering the expenses. 

In the exercise of his managerial authority, Goethe was a 
thorough martinet, difficult to please and intolerant of opposition ; 
any infraction of his orders entailing on the offender a rebuke he 
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was not likely to forget. On the first production of ‘ Wallenstein’s 
Camp,’ Becker, dissatisfied with an insignificant part assigned 
him, charged Genast to inform his chief that he declined to accept 
it, upon which the latter flew into a violent rage, and fulminated 
his ultimatum as follows: ‘Herr G’nast’ (Goethe was fond of 
abbreviations), ‘tell Herr Becker from me that he shall play it, 
and if he refuses to do so, I will play it myself.’ When, on the 
other hand, he saw that an actor was disposed to do his best, he 
spared neither counsel nor encouragement ; a word of praise from 
his lips producing the same effect as a tweak of a soldier's ear 
from Napoleon. When Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV.’ was in re- 
hearsal, Kriiger, who was cast for Falstaff, hardly entering into 
the spirit of the part, Goethe read it aloud to the assembled 
company with such extraordinary unction and drollery, that every 
one present, including the reader himself, was convulsed with 
laughter. He abhorred bombast and ranting, and strove inces- 
santly to inculcate the necessity of perfect harmony of tone and 
gesture ; above all, he made a point of studying the defects of his 
actors as well as their qualities, in order that by constant care and 
supervision he might be able to correct them. 

When the famous Esslair was at the zenith of his celebrity, 
Genast was despatched to see him act with the view of offering 
him an engagement; unfortunately, the tragic hero was over six 
feet in height, whereas the lady holding the leading position at 
Weimar, a very pretty woman, might be accurately described as a 
pocket Venus. On hearing his envoy’s report, Goethe wrote in 
answer, ‘ Look out for some one else ; a theatrical lover whose sweet- 
heart barely reaches to his waist will never do for us.’ By dint 
of exertion, however, several new additions of good repute were 
made to the company, none more attractive than the charming 
Caroline Jagemann, of whom the following anecdote is recorded. 
She was playing Elizabeth in ‘ Maria Stuart,’ and by some unlucky 
lapse of memory forgetting that she had to appear in a particular 
scene towards the end of the play, had already changed her regal 
costume for that of everyday life, when to her horror she was 
reminded by the call-boy that ‘the stage was waiting.’ While she 
hastily resumed the apparel of the virgin Queen, Cordemann and 
Vohs, the Leicester and Mortimer of the evening, had just finished 
their scene, and, warned by a whisper from the stage-manager of 
what had occurred, proceeded with considerable presence of mind 
to improvise a dozen lines, which, whether good or bad, at all 
events served the purpose of gaining time until the welcome 
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appearance of Elizabeth, who in her hurry had left both crown 
and mantle behind her. After’ the performance, Genast related 
the circumstance to Schiller, who enjoyed it amazingly. ‘ Ah,’ 
he said in his genial Suabian accent, ‘that Vohs is a first-rate 
fellow, but I should never have thought Cordemann could have 
done it!’ 

Goethe made strange havoc with the actors’ names by abbre- 
viating them in the bills according to his fancy. Thus Friulein 
Petersilie became Friulein Silie, and Lortzing, Lorzing. His 
strictness at rehearsals was proverbial, whereas Schiller, on the 
rare occasions when he undertook the office, was a model of gentle- 
ness and patience. Once, and once only, when Haide, the repre- 
sentative of Voltaire’s ‘ Tancréde,’ persisted, in defiance of his 
repeated admonitions, in throwing his arms about like a windmill, 
he started up in a fury, and overwhelmed the culprit with a storm 
of reproaches, declaring that in future he would never superintend 
another rehearsal, and he kept his word. Schiller loved startling 
effects, and it required all Goethe’s powers of persuasion to dis- 
suade him from directing Madame Teller, when playing Lady 
Macbeth, to smear her hands with red in the murder scene. He 
was always ill at ease when in the company of strangers, and, 
unlike his great contemporary, who appeared to consider the 
homage paid him as neither more nor less than his due, had 
a rooted dislike, as he himself expressed it, to be ‘ made a show 
of,’ and was never so happy as when, apart from the busy world, 
he could pursue his studies undisturbed in the solitude of his 
chamber. 

For a long time after his friend’s death, Goethe never entered 
the theatre, and took little interest in its concerns. "When, how- 
ever, the anniversary of the fatal event came round, he directed 
that a portion of ‘ Wallenstein ’ and the ‘ Song of the Bell’ should 
be performed, as a fitting tribute to the poet’s memory. The 
house was crowded to excess, the peasants from all the neighbour- 
ing villages struggling for places with the inhabitants of Weimar. 
On the fall of the curtain, the audience silently dispersed, the 
only voice heard being that of a student from Jena, expressing as 
follows the sentiments of the rest: ‘Schiller, thou wilt live for 
ever in the hearts of the German people!’ 

Nothing gave Goethe greater delight than to develop, by pre- 
cept and encouragement, the talent of promising young actors. 
He saw at a glance their capabilities, and never rested until his 
object in bringing them to perfection had been attained. Pius 
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Alexander Wolff, the subsequent author of ‘ Preciosa,’ found in 
him a severe critic, but an admirable counsellor, as keenly alive to 
his pupil’s defects as he was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
correct them. He, and his wife, Amelia Malcolmi, one of the few 
remaining members of Belluomo’s company, stood so high in the 
favour of their chief, that Wolff, who was naturally ambitious and 
inclined to lord it over his colleagues, conceived the idea of oust- 
ing Genast from his post of régisseuwr, and occupying it himself. 
This presumption seriously displeased Goethe, who in one of his 
conversations with Eckermann thus casually alludes to the cool- 
ness at that time existing between them. ‘I was once,’ he says, 
‘very angry with him (Wolff) for various reasons. He played one 
evening, and I was sitting in my box: “now,” thought I to 
myself, “ you can keep a sharp look-out upon him, for there is 
not, to-day, a spark of affection within you that can speak out for 
him and excuse him.” Wolff acted, and I kept my sharp eye 
fixed upon him. And how he did act! How safe, how firm he 
was! It was impossible to find out in him even the shadow of an 
offence against the rules which I had implanted in him, and I saw 
that a reconciliation with him was inevitable.’ 

Besides the talented couple in question, and others already 
mentioned, the Weimar theatre, during Goethe’s direction, pos- 
sessed several artists of sterling merit, such as Graff, the original 
representative of Alba in ‘ Egmont,’ and Wallenstein, Oels, Durand, 
Genast the younger, and Madame Vohs, whose beauty shone con- 
spicuously in ‘Maria Stuart’ and ‘Turandot.’ None, however, 
bore away the palm from Caroline Jagemann, the bewitching 
Leonora d’Este in ‘ Tasso,’ and the acknowledged favourite of Carl 
August, who subsequently conferred on her the nobiliary title of 
Frau von Heygendorf. And yet, notwithstanding the care and 
attention bestowed on the performances, the audience, chilled by 
the presence of the Court, might have been excused if the general 
effect appeared to them depressing, rather than exhilarating. 
Applause, as being contrary to etiquette, was tolerated only on 
extraordinary occasions, while the slightest mark of disapproba- 
tion was strictly forbidden, as an unlucky malcontent once dis- 
covered to his cost. This occurred on the first night of Kleist’s 
‘Broken Pitcher,’ in which by no means lively production one of 
the actors drawled through his part in so insufferably tedious a 
manner, that a spectator in the pit, overcome by ennui, so far 
forgot himself as to indulge in an unmistakable hiss. Up started 
Carl August in a transport of fury, and with a withering glance at 
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the offender, exclaimed: ‘ What insolent fellow dares to hiss in 
the presence of my wife? Hussars, reraove him instantly!’ In 
another minute the unfortunate wight was hustled into the street 
and conveyed to the guard-house, where during a three days’ 
arrest he had ample leisure to repent of his folly. Referring after- 
wards to this incident, Goethe remarked to Genast: ‘ Between 
ourselves, the man was not so very far wrong, and if I had been in 
his place, I should have been sorely tempted to do the same; but 
for decency’s sake he ought to have waited until he was outside 
the theatre.’ 

On certain occasions, however, the usual discipline was relaxed, 
and notably whenever Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ appeared in the bills; 
the Court, for some reason or other, never being present at the 
performance of that drama. On these nights there was invariably 
a tremendous influx of students from Jena, as enthusiastic as they 
were ill-mannered, who smoked, drank beer, and sat in their shirt- 
sleeves in the pit, often interrupting the actors with snatches of 
Burschen melodies, and applauding or hissing as the fancy took 
them. Goethe had borne this disorder for some time, but one 
evening the uproar grew so intolerable that he rose from his seat, 
and sternly surveying the ringleaders, thundered out: ‘ People 
should remember where they are, and behave themselves accord- 
ingly.’ ‘In a moment,’ says Genast, ‘the tumult was hushed, 
beer-flasks and pipes were laid aside, coats and jackets hastily 
donned, and, as if by magic, the rioters of an instant before were 
transformed into a silent and decorous assembly, quietly retiring 
at the conclusion of the play, and not recovering their dare-devil 
spirits until once more on the road to Jena.’ 

For several years an intrigue, mainly fostered by Caroline 
Jagemann, had been forming with a view of compelling Goethe 
to resign his post; the Duke’s affection for the latter having long 
excited the jealousy of the favourite, between whom and the 
superintendent no very amicable feeling existed. At length an 
opportunity came, of which she was not slow to avail herself. 
Early in 1817, an actor named Karsten, the owner of a poodle 
which had been trained to perform the part of the ‘Dog of 
Montargis,’ had already exhibited the animal with great success 
both in France and Germany. ‘ The Duke, whose fondness for 
dogs was as marked as Goethe’s aversion to them, was craftily 
assailed from various sides to invite Karsten and his poodle to 
Weimar. When Goethe heard of this, he haughtily answered, 
“In our theatre regulations stands ‘No dogs admitted on the 
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stage ;’” and paid no more attention to it.’ The invitation having 
been already despatched, the dog came; and Goethe, declaring 
that he would have nothing more to do with a theatre where such 
exhibitions were tolerated, started in a huff for Jena. There he 
received a note written in a moment of pique, which in Lewes’s 
translation runs as follows :— 


‘From the expressed opinions which have reached me, I have 
come to the conviction that the Herr Geheimrath von Goethe 
wishes to be released from his functions as Intendant, which I 
hereby accord. 

‘CARL AUGUST.’ 


It is but fair to add that a second letter from the Duke, written 
almost immediately after, and expressing his regret at what had 
occurred, paved the way for a reconciliation, and ‘the cloud passed 
over. No entreaty, however, could induce Goethe to resume a 
post from which he had been so summarily and unworthily 
dismissed ; and from April 12, 1817, his official connection with 
the Weimar theatre entirely ceased. 


CHARLES HERVEY. 
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A Strange Experience. 


I. 
TIE COMPANION’S STORY. 


\ INE has been a quiet, uneventful, unromantic life; but in 

my past, one weird experience stands out in very sharp relief 
against the dull background of my other recollections, which, to 
tell truth, are exceedingly prosaic; an experience so terrible 
that at the time it almost threw me off my mental balance, and 
even now often fills me with unrest and disquiet by its mere 
memory. 

When I was in my twenty-fifth year, I was suddenly left to 
face life alone. I looked about for employment, and before many 
days my attention was attracted by the following advertisement. 


‘Wanted immediately, a lady, as companion to a young lady 
who is slightly deranged. The patient is quite harmless and 
gentle. A comfortable home offered.’ 


I was not by any means a weak-minded or nervous young 
woman, and it seemed to me that the slight prejudice which made 
me shrink from such companionship might easily be overcome. 
The salary named suited my requirements, and, as my credentials 
were satisfactory, my application was met by an acceptance, and 
all the preliminaries being arranged, it was agreed that I should 
journey down to E without further delay. 

On the morning of the day on which I had arranged to begin 
my new life it occurred to me that the train I had fixed 
on would not get me to E before seven o’clock, and that it 
would be far from pleasant to arrive in the damp darkness of an 
autumn evening at a station with which I was unfamiliar, and 
which might be miles from the ‘ Manor House.’ 

I therefore decided to go by an earlier train, thinking that: it 
could not possibly make much difference to my employers whether 
I reached my destination at eight or at four. I knew nothing of the 
people to whom I was going, beyond the facts that they were the 
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elder sisters of ‘the patient,’ and that their references had been 
all that could be desired. On the way down I amused myself with 
guesses as to the kind of household I was about to join, and by 
the time I reached E I had formed a pretty little fancy 
picture of two cheerful, comfortable, middle-aged ladies, and had 
begun to think that the ‘ deranged’ young lady might after all be 
only a little peculiar and eccentric, not enough so to make any 
serious drawback to a quiet and happy life. 

I got a fly at the station, and with my smaller belongings was 
packed into it. After what seemed an interminable drive, the 
conveyance jolted and shook itself down into quietness in front of 
a closed door, which formed the only feature in a long red-brick 
wall, high enough to be in itself a very sufficient protection, and 
further secured by a formidable chevauz de frise. My fly-man rang 
the bell and I alighted. A long interval elapsed without any sign 
of life from the other side of the door, but when at last he some- 
what impatiently rang again, there came a sound of footsteps on 
the flagged path within, and the door was opened about three 
inches, while a voice said: 

‘Who's there ?’ 

‘My name is Graham,’ I answered. ‘1 have come to be Miss 
Tharpe’s companion.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the voice suspiciously, ‘ but Miss Graham was not 
to come till seven.’ 

‘ Nevertheless I am Miss Graham, and you see I have come at 
four. I am coming in, so please open the door.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you may come in,’ was the ungracious reply, 
and the door opened. I passed through it, and up the flagged 
pathway, on either side of which stretched a garden, laid out in 
brown desolate flower-beds. Some large cedars grew near the 
house and cast a heavy shade over its long red facade. The whole 
scene was dreary in the extreme, and, to add to the weird appear- 
ance, though no lights were visible in the windows, all the 
blinds were drawn down, and over the front door the family hatch- 
ment was displayed. In reply to my hasty question whether there 
had been a recent death in the family, the woman who had let me 
in answered stolidly : 

‘No, the place is always like this.’ 

The hall in which my boxes were set down was large and 
dark, furnished with oaken settles and seats black with age. 

I paid the fly-man, and when he was gone looked with anxiety 
for some sort of welcome, for the tone of the letters I had received 
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led me to hope that this would be a home in fact no less than in 
name. 

‘ Are the ladies out ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the old servant. ‘They will not be back till six. 
You had better take your things off, and sit in the library till 
they return.’ 

I did as she directed. In the library, which was at the back 
of the house, were a good fire and two wax candles in ponderous 
silver candlesticks. The walls were oak-panelled, and the cur- 
tains heavy, dark, and handsome. The whole atmosphere was 
one of decayed magnificence. I leaned back in my chair and put 
my feet on the fender with a feeling of contentment which not 
even the mystery shadowed forth by the outward signs of mourn- 
ing on the house could dispel. The change from the chill damp 
world outside to this warmth and comfort, the absolute stillness 
of the place after the hurry and bustle of railway travelling, 
these were very soothing, and all conduced to a sense of drowsi- 
ness which gently stole over me. I yielded to it. I don’t know 
how long I dozed, but when a slight noise—a cinder dropping 
from the fire, I fancy—roused me again to consciousness, I found 
that I was no longer alone inthe room. Seated on a low ottoman 
on the other side of the fire, her great grey eyes fixed on my face, 
was a girl; her hands were clasped round her knees, and her 
whole body bent forward in an attitude of profound attention. 
Over her plain white dress fell the splendid waves and ripples of 
her auburn hair; her complexion was of that clear shell-like tint 
by which that coloured hair is so often accompanied. She was 
exquisitely lovely But her face? What was there in it that 
made me shrink involuntarily from her? The deep changeful 
eyes, the red perfect mouth, the wildrose-coloured cheeks, the 
whole person of the girl, though of a more complete beauty than 
any I had ever seen, yet stirred in mea certain indefinable re- 
pulsion. Who was she? I had hardly realised where I was for 
the moment, but at that question I remembered. Of course she 
was the ‘ patient,’ and the shadow that marred her beauty was 
the ‘ derangement’ for which I had been prepared. I felt that it 
would not do to let this repulsion make any further headway, 
since I was to be the companion of the girl before me, so I 
crushed it down as well as I was able, and holding out my hand, 
said quietly : 

‘How do you do?’ 

‘Hush!’ she whispered, taking my hand ; ‘don’t speak too 
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loud, or Jane will hear us, and she will want me to go away. She 
does not know I am with you. I told her I was going to my 
work, but I wanted to come and see you. You are to be my 
companion, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Tharpe.’ 

‘Don’t call me that,’ she said, quickly. ‘Call me Isabel.’ 

‘I shall be very pleased to do so, Isabel.’ 

‘That is nice,’ she said. ‘You have a very pleasant voice. 
What is your name?’ 

‘Frances Graham.’ 

‘I will call you Frances,’ she said, ‘ if you will let me.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I answered, my heart warming a little towards her, 

‘Now, Frances,’ she went on, coming close to me, and twining 
her arms round my waist ; ‘I want you to be my friend, and let 
me love you. You will, won’t you?’ 

Of course I said * Yes.’ How could I do otherwise when her 
soft cheek was laid so caressingly against mine ? 

‘And you will try and love me? And you will be gentle with 
me, and not be impatient, and you won’t be annoyed if I talk 
too much of my work? You know it is the only thing I care for, 
and I must talk about it. No one else ever did any work at all 
like it.’ 

‘What is your work, dear?’ I asked, anxious to show interest 
in what was evidently her one topic. 

‘Oh, you shall see it presently,’ she said. ‘There’s no hurry ; 
it’s always there, you know.’ 

‘ What is it like ?’ I asked. 

. *Oh, I won’t tell you what it is like,’ said Isabel gaily, ‘ because 
that will spoil the surprise for you ; but it’s very very beautiful.’ 

‘I shall like to see it very much,’ I said, feeling, it must be 
confessed, but a very lukewarm interest in the matter. I was 
tired and faint, and hoped that I should not be required to criticise 
or admire anything before I had been refreshed by tea. Of this, 
however, there seemed no sign, so I concluded that in this old- 
fashioned mansion afternoon tea was unknown, and that I should 
have to wait for the set meal at six, for which the Misses Tharpe 
were evidently coming home. I sighed. 

‘Are you very tired?’ said the girl, who was now kneeling in * 
front of me holding my hands in hers; ‘ because, if you are not, 
I think perhaps we had better go and see my work now. I have 
been down here some time, and I don’t want Jane to come inter- 
fering before you have seen it.’ 
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There was something strangely childlike about her suppliant 
way of looking up at me. A refusal would only vex her, I 
thought, so I gathered my tired limbs together and followed her. 

She caught up one of the heavy silver candlesticks from the 
table and went before me through the dark passages, holding it 
high above her head. Its light fell on the red gold of her hair, 
whose lustre seemed to brighten the dim house as she passed 
through it. It seemedalong way. Upstairs, along passages hung 
with old portraits that seemed to frown on us as we went by; 
then down a few more stairs; another passage, a door, a short 
flight of steps, and we were in one of the daintiest little bowers 
I had ever beheld. Every pleasant device, every charming 
arrangement that modern decorative art could suggest, were here 
in perfection, and in strongest contrast to the massive antique 
grandeur of the rest of the house. I had hardly time, however, 
to take in more than the tout-ensemble of the room, for Isabel 
caught me by the arm and hurried me through the door on the 
other side of the bedroom, and into a little boudoir furnished 
with the same taste which characterised the room we had just left. 
Fresh flowers, cages of singing birds, plenty of books and needle- 
work lying about. ‘ Here,’ I thought, ‘she surely keeps her work.’ 
But no, she still hurried me on. The door of a third room stood 
open, and through it we passed into a chamber the fac-simile of 
the one we had first entered. Only, whereas the other had been 
neat, this was disordered—rich laces, flowers, and a fan lying 
strewn on toilet table and floor; only, whereas the other seemed 
empty of human presence, this did not; only, whereas the other 
little white bed was vacant, smooth, and unpressed, this was 
occupied. 

Isabel led me to the bedside. Before us lay what seemed so 
like herself that I glanced at her to assure myself that she was 
standing by my side and not lying before my eyes. 

The figure on the bed was dressed in a ball-dress of white 
satin and rich lace, looped up with great wreaths of water-lilies 
and grasses. Her hair, which I now saw to be fairer than Isabel’s, 
fell over the pillow in heavy curls that almost touched the floor. 

The eyes had a vacant stare, but they were the grey eyes of 
Isabel; the cheeks had a deadly pallor, but they had also the 
rounded contour of Isabel’s. Over the neck and bust was thrown 
a thick white lace scarf. 

A growing horror held me rooted to the spot. I could neither 
speak nor move, for, let me say it at once, the face before me had 
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on it the plain signet of death. I stood waiting for what should 
come, and this is what did come. 

The girl beside me whispered low in my ear: 

‘There! Is it not lovely? Look, Frances Graham, this is 
my work.’ She drew the lace from the throat and bosom of the 
body on the bed, and a minute after threw the candlestick wildly 
from her, and, as darkness fell on the room, broke into peal after 
peal of ear-piercing, terrible laughter. But between the withdrawal 
of that lace and the coming of that darkness was a clear moment, 
and in that moment I saw most plainly, most unmistakably, all that 
the scarf had hidden. On that snowy bosom were dark crimson 
stains, and across that soft throat was a deep red gash. 

Then material night deepened to mental darkness, and there 
came a merciful blank. 





II. 
THE STEP-SISTER’S STORY. 


AFTER the unutterable horror whose end was that blessed loss of 
consciousness, my first sensation was that of a painful struggle 
after lost memory; a desperate choking and a wild mad pulsation 
of my heart, which beat so thickly and so fast as almost to suffocate 
me. Then, as I began to breathe with greater ease, I abandoned 
the effort at recollection, and letting my feeble thoughts take 
their own channel, I began to notice where I was, and with 
whom. 

I was undressed, and lying in a large four-post bedstead in a 
handsomely furnished old-fashioned room ; windows and bed were 
draped with sombre sage-green moreen hangings. A bright fire 
burned on the hearth; beside me stood bottles, glasses, and 
basins. Over against the fire sat a woman’s spare angular figure, 
dressed in deep mourning. A woman with an ashen grey face, 
white hair, and a hopeless, desolate expression sad beyond descrip- 
tion. She sat in a high-backed embroidered chair, and looked 
wearily into the fire. On her face were deep lines which seemed 
traced by grief quite as much as by age. 

I lay and noticed all this, but the power of movement seemed 
withdrawn from me. I could not have moved a finger or uttered 
a sound if my life had depended on it. 

The door opened softly and another woman entered, a little 
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younger in appearance than the one who sat by the fire, but in 
care lines, in black gown, in white hair she was the same. 

‘Has she moved, Mary?’ said the new comer in a low voice 
that thrilled me by its suggestion of a resemblance to. some other 
voice I had known (Isabel’s, as I know now). 

‘No, sister Martha,’ said the other, raising her faded eyes 
from the fire; ‘she has been like this now for nearly three hours, 
Has Jane not returned yet ?’ 

‘ Yes, she has just come in. It is some distance to E » you 
know, and Dr. Jaikes was out; but she has brought that new 
doctor from the High Street, who has the name of a clever young 
man. He had better come up now, I think.’ 

I closed my eyes ; I felt I could not bear to be called upon to 
take even the part of a recognised listener in any conversation. 
Presently a hand took mine, felt my pulse, smoothed my hair 
back, and a man’s voice said— 

‘ Poor child, there has been a severe shock ; have you any idea 
what could have caused it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Martha’s voice; ‘she has had a very serious 
shock.’ 

‘We can do nothing more than you seem to have been already 
doing,’ he went on; ‘it is best to leave the nervous system to 
right itself naturally. Perhaps you will tell me what caused this.’ 

‘I will show you,’ she said, and the two left the room to- 
gether. 

The lady who had been called ‘Mary’ came to my side and 
bathed my temples with vinegar, and presently I heard the doctor 
and ‘ Martha’ speaking in the next room. My nurse heard them 
too, and after a moment’s hesitation, slipped away to join them, 
leaving the door ajar. 

My nerves were highly strung and my every sense was alert ; 
though their voices were low I heard distinctly every word that 
was uttered. I could not connect what I heard with what I had 
seen and undergone, for, in respect of any memory of what had 
passed in the earlier part of the evening, my mind was utterly 
blank, though I felt in every fibre of my body the vibration of 
the horror that had overwhelmed me. 

‘A dreadful sight indeed,’ said the doctor, ‘ and quite calculated 
to unhinge a mind more mature and self-governed than this poor 
girl’s. But you will pardon me for saying that it was culpably 
careless to allow her to visit that room unprepared.’ 

‘Of course we intended to prepare her,’ said Miss Martha 
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distractedly ; ‘ but she came long before the appointed time, and 
Jane, who had charge of the house, believed Isabel to be upstairs 
all the time.’ 

‘Can nothing more be done ?’ asked Miss Mary. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘but with your permission I will remain 
here for the present in case any change should take place. My 
impression is that she is conscious at this moment, and may before 
long recover speech and memory, and need instant attention. If 
it would not be too painful to you, ladies, perhaps you would not 
mind explaining to me the necessity for the existence of this 
horror, which must always be a danger to anyone entering your 
house without preparation.’ 

A slight pause ; then Miss Mary said: 

‘Sister Martha, tell Dr. Lloyd the story. If he had been 
longer in the town he would not have needed to inquire. The 
chatter of servants makes the keeping secret of even a part 
of the tale impossible, and Dr. Lloyd may as well hear it told 
truly by you as garbled by the town gossipmongers.’ 

And Miss Martha obediently began the story. I suppose she 
had had to tell it before, for her words seemed to come very 
readily: 

‘My sister Mary and I were brought up by our father, a 
widower, who lived here, and when we were thirty and thirty-three 
years of age he married, to everyone’s great surprise, a young and 
pretty woman. About a year after his second marriage he was 
thrown from his horse and brought home dead. That night his 
twin daughters were born, and his wife died. In the midst of 
our grief at this double loss (for we had loved our father’s second 
wife) the dear little babies comforted us; we called them Edith 
and Isabel. We gave them all our thought, care, love, and 
devoted ourselves to bringing them up conscientiously. As 
they grew up they seemed to fill the whole house with sunshine. 
They were so sweet, so beautiful, so graceful, so fond of us and 
so devoted to each other. Perhaps Edith was a thought more 
beautiful, but then Isabel was so intellectual and brilliant. When 
the girls were about eighteen Isabel met at a ball in the next 
county a young man named William Lockwood,.who, after a 
short acquaintance, asked us for her hand. He was of good family, 
and his people were quite favourable to the match, for no one 
could help loving our Isabel. She had had some money left her 
by her godmother, and as he was in receipt of a handsome salary, 
their position would be one of comfort. The engagement was 
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quite satisfactory to everyone, and it was expected they would 
shortly marry and settle down near us. We were all, therefore, 
much astonished when Mr. Lockwood one day announced that he 
was going to accept a lucrative situation in India. Isabel could 
not endure the idea of living there, and begged him to give it up, 
but he would not. One night we took the girls to a ball at the 
E—— Assembly Rooms. At about two o’clock Isabel came up 
to me, and said she was tired and would like to go home. I asked 
if something else were not the matter, for she looked more than 
“ tired.” 

‘« Will prefers India to me,” she said, “that is all. I gave him 
his choice, and we have parted for ever; he sails to-morrow from 
ae 

‘“ Why does he go so suddenly ?” 

‘« A friend of his who had engaged a berth in this ship is unable 
to go, and Will is going to take his place,” she said. So fell the 
first. blow on poor Isabel, without softening, without hope of 
reconciliation. I went home with her, promising to send back 
the carriage for Edith and my sister Mary. On the way home 
she seemed excited and half wandering, and talked in a broken, 
disconnected way. I am telling you all this to show what it was 
that first shook her mind, and how this quarrel with the man she 
passionately loved bad partly unhinged her brain, even before the 
frightful event of which Iam about to tell you. Ishould not have 
mentioned Mr. Lockwood but for this, and I shall not have occasion 
to mention him again. He went to India, and I dare say does not 
know of poor Isabel’s condition, for which his cruel conduct 
certainly laid the foundation. Of the calamity that put the 
finishing touches to the wreck of her mind he must of course have 
read in the papers. 

‘I did not then feel very anxious about Isabel. I thought she 
was merely feverish and excited, so I saw her safely in bed and 
bade her good night. 

‘ Good night, dear sister,” she said, “I am quite comfortable 
now. I hope I shall go to sleep, and not be disturbed all night.” 

‘Poor child! poor child ! she was disturbed, but how, by whom, 
by what, we shall never know. 

‘I went to my room, heard the carriage drive home, heard 
Mary bid Edith good night, heard the doors close and the house 
settle down into night’s quietness. 

‘Next morning I would not have the girls called; I thought 
they must be tired. But at about ten o’clock I had a breakfast 
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tray prepared and carried it up. Isabel slept in the outer room 
usually, but she was not in her bed. I passed into the sitting- 
room; she was not there. No doubt, I thought, she is with 
Edith. She was with Edith. O God, how often have I longed 
for death’s darkness to blot out my remembrance of the sight that 
met my eyes when I opened the door of Edith’s room! On the 
floor lay Edith, dressed in her white lace dress, just as you saw 
her upstairs ; her long fair hair, wet with dark patches, lay spread 
over the nightdress of Isabel, who sat on the floor with her sister’s 
head in her lap. Edith was dead, her throat gashed across, and 
Isabel was mad.’ 

‘Mad!’ said Dr. Lloyd. 

‘Quite mad: for when we asked her how she had found her 
sister ; if she knew who had done it ; how long ago; all she would 
answer was, ‘J did it of course; can’t you see I did it?’ and not 
another word could we get from her on the subject either then or 
at any other time. 

‘She did not do it, of course.’ 

‘Of course not. Why, the girls doated on each other. Besides, 
ample proofs were forthcoming that some one else had been in 
Edith’s room that night and had done this devil’s deed. The 
police came. Prints of a man’s feet were on the garden beds below 
the window, and the ivy which covers the house on that side was 
loosened and broken. Edith’s jewel-case, which had contained 
some valuable jewels, was broken open and its contents gone, and 
on the floor beside her dead body was found a large heavy knife, 
such as labouring men carry, and which was covered with her 
blood.’ 

‘The murderer was never found?’ asked Dr. Lloyd. 

‘Never. No one could identify the knife. A tramp had been 
seen hanging about the house, but though detectives scoured the 
country far and wide, and though we offered a large reward, 
from that day to this no word has ever been heard to show in 
what way one of our darlings lost her life and the other her 
reason.’ 

‘This is very painful,’ said Dr. Lloyd’s voice ; ‘ but it does not 
explain what I saw upstairs.’ 

‘I was about to do that,’ replied Miss Martha. ‘We sent at 
once for Dr. Jaikes, who, as perhaps you know, was for years 
physician at Asylum, U.S.A., for, to our horror, Isabel’s 
mania took the form of an absolute refusal to be parted, even for 
a moment, from the body of her sister. Dr. Jaikes came and 
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examined her, and tried by gentleness and by severity to induce 
her to give up the corpse. No! she ‘clung to it with frantic 
tenacity. To our dismay, Dr. Jaikes affirmed that it would be as 
much as her life was worth to insist. ‘If you force her to give 
way,” he said, “she is almost certain to go raving mad, and will 
most likely destroy herself.” ‘ What shall we do?” we asked. 
He reflected some time, then made a journey to London, return- 
ing the same night with a stranger. The police inspector allowed 
the two to enter the room where the dead girl lay. They remained 
there some time, and returned the next day and the next. When 
for the inquest it was necessary to remove Isabel, Dr. Jaikes gave 
her a strong composing draught, which kept her unconscious for 
nearly forty-eight hours. We could not understand what Dr. 
Jaikes meant, until, while Isabel was still asleep, he took us to 
his house, and showed us—it.’ 

‘“ That unfortunate girl,” he said, “ will now be able to keep 
ever before her the form of her dead sister. This is a ghastly 
notion, but it is the only way to keep the girl alive.” 

‘When Isabel awoke, Dr. Jaikes had an interview with her 
—the funeral had that day taken place—and promised that the 
corpse of Edith should be restored to her if she would promise 
never to touch it. He told her that if she did so, it would be 
immediately removed. She did promise, and has kept her word. 
By covering the face as much as possible, its beauty has been 
preserved.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ said Dr. Lloyd, ‘this Dr. Jaikes is a sharp 
man, and so must his London friend have been.’ 

All this I heard as I lay in my bed. I must hear more. For 
at the last few sentences memory had awakened, and I was able 
to know that here was the explanation of the terror of that dim 
bedroom. The explanation! What had it explained? Nothing! 
How had this doctor preserved the body? Was it embalmed ? 
How had it been recovered after receiving proper burial ? 

I slid from the bed and staggered across the room, pushed the 
door wide open, and tottered through it. As I did so, I caught a 
glimpse, in a mirror, of my own wild white face, framed in its 
black disordered hair. Dr. Lloyd sprang up and supported me. 
But for his timely aid I should have fallen to the ground. I 
gathered my forces and spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

‘I have heard the story. What is it? For Heaven’s sake 
tell me. How have you kept Edith’s corpse for four years ?’ 

At the words my flesh quivered again, and my hair seemed to 
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stand on end, while every nerve I had trembled expectantly as I 
awaited the answer. 

‘ Her corpse is buried,’ said Dr. Lloyd, tightening his grasp of 
me. ‘ What you have seen was never alive. It is her perfectly 
fashioned, perfectly coloured image—in wax.’ 





III. 
THE THIRD STORY. 


ANOTHER blank. I believe I had something very like an attack 
of brain fever. I had recently had sorrows of my own in the loss 
of those dear to me, and perhaps these had weakened me and 
rendered me an easy prey to what now struck me down. At any 
rate, I was ill for some weeks, during which the kindest and most 
careful nursing was given me. As I got stronger I was able to 
think out all that had happened, and to form my resolution. So 
one day, when Miss Martha said: 

‘I suppose, my dear, you will soon be well enough to leave 
this sad house,’ I was ready with my answer: 

‘I have no wish to leave you, Miss Tharpe. If you think I 
can perform the duties you require, I shall be glad to stay here, 
and I can promise you that there shall be no return of the weak- 
ness which has given you all so much trouble. I believe I shall 
be able to fill the place of Isabel’s companion now better than 
anyone else could do. Your object in advertising was to get 
some one of about her own age, in the hope of distracting her 
thoughts, and that I will do all I can to effect.’ 

Dr. Lloyd was consulted, and he agreed with me that I was 
quite able to undertake the duties. 

‘I should advise a daylight visit to Isabel's suite of rooms,’ 
he said, ‘as a first test of your powers.’ 

So when I had grown quite strong, Dr. Lloyd took me up to 
the room. There, in the pale sunlight of the December noon, I 
looked upon the wax figure, and, rather to my own surprise, ex- 
perienced no return of the nervous terror with which I had been 
prepared to do battle. I think the relief of knowing that this 
form had never had life, and was therefore not dead, was so great 
as to overpower any minor feelings. 

I touched the waxen features, the chill hand—removed the 
scarf with a firm touch, and having accustomed myself thoroughly 
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to the sight, I professed myself ready to begin my work, which 
I did forthwith, by persuading Isabel to take a walk in the garden, 
a thing she had never done since her sister’s death. 

As the months passed on, the liking she had first shown for 
me seemed to deepen into a passionate attachment which I was 
glad to meet and encourage, and which I did not scruple to work 
upon by every means of which I was mistress, in order to draw 
her attention from that which she still called ‘her work.’ In a 
measure I was successful, but after awhile her interest in any new 
object of my planning would be sure to flag, and she would return 
with new-born ardour to the contemplation of that gruesome 
figure in the white lace dress. I managed to persuade her to 
allow the outward signs of mourning on the face of the house to 
be removed, and she consented, only stipulating that the blinds 
of Edith’s room should still remain lowered. Since that paroxysm 
of fearful laughter with which she had first shown me ‘her work’ 
(and which was, it seemed, the first she had experienced), her 
health had visibly declined, and as the days lengthened, and 
spring’s promise filled the air, she grew paler and thinner, and 
more languid. 

Dr. Jaikes and Dr. Lloyd watched the case with interest, and 
they concurred in the opinion that she could not last many 
months. Dr. Jaikes was of opinion that her death might be 
preceded by a lucid interval, and his hope was strong that some 
clue to the murderer might then be gained. Dr. Lloyd differed 
from him in this, and declared his belief that only a shock similar 
to the one which had wrecked her reason would restore it to her, 
even temporarily. 

‘Supposing that she did see the murder committed,’ he said 
to me once, ‘I believe she would recover sufficient reason to point 
the murderer out, if she ever saw him again; but that is among 
the things so unlikely as almost to be impossible.’ 

But it is not always the most likely things that happen. 

Who, for instance, would have thought it likely that Mr. Will 
Lockwood should, on his return to England after four years’ 
absence, come straight from S to the Manor House and ask 
for Miss Tharpe? I suppose he had seen no newspapers on his 
outward voyage to India, and by the time he reached his destination 
the E murder had ceased to be common talk, and some other 
‘ atrocity’ had taken its place in the minds of men. Certain it is 
that he knew nothing of the tragedy. 


Unlikely in the extreme! And yet the most natural thing 
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in the world for one who had always had the name of a most 
impulsive man, not to wait to hear news in any roundabout 
way, but to come straight to his old love’s house, to see if she 
were still unwed. 

At any rate, one May evening when the Misses Tharpe were 
out, and Dr. Lloyd, now a very frequent visitor at the Manor 
House, was sitting in the garden with me and poor Isabel, now 
wasted to a very shadow, we heard a ring at the garden door. 
There were never any callers there. It could only be Dr. Jaikes 
or the Misses Tharpe, so, as the servants were both out, I ran 
round and opened the door myself. 

A handsome bronzed man of about thirty stood in the door- 
way, and spoke, hat in hand: 

‘Does Miss Tharpe still live here ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said. 

‘Can I see Miss Tharpe? I am William Lockwood, a very 
old friend.’ 

‘Come in,’ I said, and led him to the library. Then I went 
and whispered to Dr. Lloyd who the visitor was. 

I did not say a dozen words to him, but when I turned round 
Isabel was gone. Had she gone to the library? We hastened 
thither. The girl was standing just inside the door, looking at 
the man who had been her lover with a wild, passionate light in 
her eyes. 

‘ Isabel ?’ he said, in a chilled, changed voice. 

‘Well, Will,’ she said, ‘you have come back, then? Why 
don’t you ask after Edith ?’ 

*I—you——— Good God! how ill you look!’ was all his 
answer. 

‘Edith is not ill,’ said Isabel, quietly ; ‘ come and see her.’ 

I made a step forward, with some vague idea of interference, 
but Dr. Lloyd stayed me with a glance. 

‘I—perhaps your sister may think it an intrusion,’ he stam- 
mered, apparently quite oblivious of our presence. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Isabel, ‘ she won’t think that. Come and see 
her. And you come too,’ she added, turning to us. I could not 
fathom Dr. Lloyd’s motive in allowing this gentleman to be 
subjected to such a shock as this must be; but I obeyed him, 
and we all went silently after her up the long, winding, endless- 
seeming passages, through the pretty boudoir, and into the dim 
chamber where death’s image was enshrined. 

Isabel entered first, then Mr. Lockwood, and Dr. Lloyd and I 
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stood in the doorway. I noticed that the young man’s eyes, 
strangely enough, turned first to the window and then to the 
dressing-table, as he followed Isabel to the bedside. 

With a sudden movement of her hand she drew away the 
scarf from the throat of the body, and left exposed that awful 
ghastly wound. 

Lockwood gazed spell-bound for quite two minutes. Then 
with a wild harsh cry that echoed through the quiet house, he 
flung himself on his knees beside the bed. 

‘It isn’t true—it can’t be reel! Oh, Edith!—my life, my 
darling : 

Dr. Lloyd stepped forward and dragged the man away before 
the hand he had stretched out had time to touch the wax hand 
to which he had reached it. He whispered in Lockwood’s ear. 
I suppose told him briefly what J¢ was and how It came there, 
and led him to the door; but as they reached it—- 

‘Stop!’ cried Isabel, in a terrible voice; ‘ you have seen— 
now you must hear. Though I have known it all along, I could not 
speak; but now the chain is loosed and I find words. I was mad 
then, and perhaps I have been so since. Why do you think I 
wanted her body? Why do you think I have dragged out my 
wretched life so long? Because I knew this hour would come. 
Because I knew that some day he would come back—to her, not 
to me—not to me, and that this sweet moment of revenge would 
repay me for all the sufferings of these years. Ask him if he re- 
members the last time he saw this room. Ask him No, 
ask him nothing. Hold him there, and let him hear how his 
love, his darling, met her death ‘ 

Lockwood himself looked like death as he sank into a chair 
near the door and looked at Isabel. The girl’s whole body 
seemed transfigured, instinct with a new full life. Can you fancy 
the scene at all, reader? I suppose not, for my words are faint 
to convey any idea of the picture I saw then, and which haunted 
me day and night for years. The horror on the bed, changeless 
and unchangeable. The man, as far from it as possible, cowering 
beneath the glance of the woman, who stood erect and defiant 
beside the body, still clasping fast in her clenched hand the lace 
scarf she had withdrawn from it. 

‘ Listen !’ she cried, ‘ listen, all of you—you shall hear my story. 
You have heard many guesses as to how this,’ with a wildly 
eloquent gesture, ‘happened, and he has heard none, it seems. 
Now you shall hear the truth, and he—liar, coward, traitor, villain 
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as he is, will not dare to say it is other than the truth. Let me 
think ; how was it?’ 

She paused a moment, and then went on more quietly. 

‘The night of the Assembly ball I saw William Lockwood—he 
had been my lover for eighteen months, my ardent lover, if he 
was to be believed. That night he parted from me for ever—my 
refusal to accompany him to India being his pretext. I went 
home very wretched, went to bed, heard the others return, and 
still could not sleep. Presently I thought I would go into Edith’s 
room and pass the rest of the night with her, my dear sister, my 
loving companion, who knew all my heart, and who had, in 
return, no secrets from me. I opened her door softly, lest I 
should disturb her innocent slumbers; and what do you think I 
saw? Edith was not in bed, she had not even removed her ball 
dress. She was standing by the window, her hands clasped round 
the neck of a man who held her in his arms. That man was my 
lover, William Lockwood. Let him deny it if he can!’ 

He could not, apparently. At any rate he did not, but only 
bent his head lower on his breast, after one sidelong glance at 
the door. 

‘I heard him,’ she went on, ‘ remind her of how he had only 
meant to marry me for my money, how she had always had his 
heart ; and how, after all, his love for her would not let him marry 
anyone else. I heard him tell her how he was obliged to leave 
England for a time, of the difficulties he was in, and his urgent 
need of money; I heard him promise to return and marry her, 
if she would only wait for him. I saw her give him the jewels off 
her arms and neck. She handed him her jewel case, but she had 
mislaid the key ; so he took a big knife from his great-coat pocket 
and forced the lock—it was only a slight affair—and crammed the 
contents of the case into his pockets. All this I watched through 
the crack of the door. Then they parted. He kissed her lips, her 
eyes, her hands, her hair, her throat; and then he left, as I sup- 
pose he had often done before, by the window; and when she had 
watched him out of sight she turned back into the room with a little 
sob—half of pleasure, half of regret. Then I came in. I suppose 
she saw in my face that I knew all, for she said half mockingly— 

*“T am not to blame, Bell; if you could not keep your lover 
when you had won him 

‘If she had been gentle, remorseful—but she was not—and I 
was mad then, whatever I have been since 

‘“T shall keep him, though,” she went on. 
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‘“ Will you?” I cried, and I caught up the knife which he 
had dropped, and—ah !—you see what I did with it. “He will 
not kiss your throat again,” I whispered to her ; and then I knew 
what I had done, and life died out in me, and I knew nothing 
more till I found myself holding her head on my knee, and saying 
over and over again, “I did it—I did it—I did it;” and from 
then till now I never could tell the rest. It is the sight of you— 
you devil of treachery—that has given me power to speak out ; 
and here, in God’s presence, I charge you with having killed her 
body and blasted her soul and mine. Ah, sister,’ she moaned, 
her voice sinking to a soft murmur, ‘ forgive me as I forgive you, 
and let us both find peace,’ and her voice died away as she sank 
down beside the bed. 

‘What have you to say to all this?’ asked Dr. Lloyd sternly. 

Lockwood had been gathering himself together for a final 
effort, I fancy. He rose and drew himself to his full height. 

‘Say to it?’ he said, haughtily; ‘ why, that from beginning 
to end it is the baseless fabrication of a madwoman’s brain, and 
unworthy of a moment’s serious attention. I was never in this 
room in my life before;’ and he walked quietly out at the 
door. 

We sprang to Isabel’s side, but when we raised her she was 
quite dead. 

Was all her tale a wild imagining of her disordered reason ? 

‘ Edith—my life, my darling!’ Those five words of Lockwood’s, 
spoken involuntarily in the first thrill of his agony and despair, 
bear witness that it was not. 

At least, so think I, and so thinks my husband, Dr. Lloyd. 

Does the reader think otherwise ? 


E. NEsBIT. 
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Queer Fishes. 


HE typical fish is a creature of an elongated oval form, covered 
with scales, and having fins for limbs. Breathing by gills, 
it lives in the water and dies out of it, while its ‘ fishy’ eye is 
suited for seeing through a watery medium. Such is the ‘ generic 
image’ which naturally rises in the mind when thinking of fishes. 
It would be difficult, however, to affirm anything whatever of 
the typical fish which would not be belied in one or other of the 
many aberrant forms of those interesting animals. Few things 
are more generally true than that fishes can only live in water, 
‘a fish out of the water’ being synonymous with all that is incon- 
gruous and unnatural; yet there are dozens of fishes inhabiting 
different parts of the world that seem never to be happier than 
when thus out of their element. Some, indeed, there are that 
spend the greater part of their lives on land, while a few actually 
get drowned if prevented from rising to the surface to breathe. 
Most people have heard of the Climbing Perch of the Indian 
region, which gained its name from having been seen by its dis- 
coverer on the stem of a Palmyra palm, five feet above the ground, 
where it was apparently struggling, by means of the spines on its 
scales and gill-covers, to get higher. As that happened nearly a 
hundred years ago, and there is no authentic instance of the fish 
having since been detected climbing trees, the occurrence may 
fairly be regarded as incidental rather than habitual. There is 
no doubt, however, that it travels long and far by land, generally 
in the morning when the dew waters its path, although on one 
occasion Mr. E. L. Layard met a number of them journeying along 
a dusty road under a mid-day sun. They are said to form a 
favourite food of the boatmen on the Ganges, who have been 
known to keep them alive for five or six days without water, and 
to find them at the end of that time as lively as when first caught. 
The typical fish cannot breathe out of the water ; but the Climbing 
Perch can, because above its gills, and in the same cavity with 
them, lies an organ, composed of a complicated system of thin 
bony plates, which acts as a lung. The fish was until lately sup- 
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posed to fill this cavity with water, and to make use of the latter 
from time to time in wetting its gills, just as the camel in the 
desert draws upon its internal reservoir of water in order to quench 
its thirst. This theory, however, has not been able to survive the 
fact that those who have sought for water in this labyrinthine 
organ have never yet found it. Many fishes occur in the fresh 
waters of the Amazon basin which are thus truly amphibious. 
They all have gills by which they can breathe, like other fishes, 
in water; but they have also special contrivances for enabling 
them to respire atmospheric air as well. In some of these it is 
the intestinal tube that plays the part of lung ; in others it is the 
air-bladder, the efficiency of the latter in this capacity being seen 
in the fact that it is only necessary to close the passage which 
connects it with the atmosphere in order to suffocate the fish. 
One of those amphibious fishes of South America is in the habit 
of travelling by night in great droves, moving as fast as a man 
can walk, its only locomotive organs being the spiny ray of its 
pectoral fins and its tail. Another, inhabiting the swamps of 
Carolina, travels by leaps, and always, it has been observed, in 
the direction of the nearest water. Most of these fishes live in 
ponds and marshes which are liable to disappear in the dry season, 
and it is in search of fresh waters that they undertake those 
migrations. There are many parts of the world, however, in 
which at such seasons this search would be hopeless, and in those 
cases the pond fisbes estivate, that is, bury themselves in the 
mud at the bottom of the pools, and there lie torpid till the 
advent of the rainy season sets them free. In Ceylon the natives, 
according to Tennent, are in the habit of digging for them, and a 
friend who had been present at one of those fish diggings informed 
him that ‘the clay was firm but moist, and as the man flung 
out lumps of it with a spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing fish 
from 9 to 12 inches long, which were full grown and healthy, and 
jumped on the bank when exposed to the sunlight.’ The Lepi- 
dosiren or Mud-fish of tropical Africa similarly buries itself. 
Forming a hollow in the mud, and lining it with mucus, it there 
lies, like the kernel in a nutshell, till released by the rains. 
These clay-balls are often dug up by the natives, and if the in- 
closing shell be not broken, the fish can be safely transported in 
them to Europe, and there released by immersion in tepid water. 
How long this torpid condition may continue is not exactly known, 
but in India it is believed that they may thus survive for more 
than one season—tanks that have been dry for several years having 
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been found to swarm with fish as soon as a sufficiency of water 
had gathered in them to soften their hardened beds. 

The habit of occasionally leaving their proper element is not 
confined to fresh-water fishes, it is also found in a few marine 
forms. There are several species of tropical gobies found very 
abundantly on the Indo-Pacific coasts, especially where mud and 
fucus abound. They skip about in the mud and seaweed close to 
the water-line, hunting for insects and mollusks, and so nimbly 
do they leap on land that it is difficult to catch them. With 
their great prominent eyes, which they have the power of thrust- 
ing far out of their sockets, and with the fore part of the body 
raised on their limb-like pectoral fins, they present a somewhat 
frog-like appearance. In the water they prefer leaping along the 
surface to swimming beneath it. ‘I have chased one,’ says Pro- 
fessor Moseley, ‘ in Trincomali harbour which skipped thus before 
me until it reached a rock, where it sat on a ledge out of the 
water in the sun and waited till I came up, when it skipped along 
to another rock.’ 

The Flying Fishes of tropical seas, of which more than forty 
species are known, are further examples of fish that leave the 
water, although it is the bird or bat, and not the land-walking 
animals, that they seek to emulate. Their pectoral fins are 
enormously enlarged so as to resemble wings, and in some cases 
these extend from the gills to the tail. Whether they move their 
wings in flight or not is still an unsettled question, although the 
weight of opinion seems to favour the view that they do not. 
The result, however produced, is that they glide over the surface 
of the sea at the height of one or two feet above it, often rising 
and falling in the most graceful manner. They have been 
observed thus to glide over a distance of from 800 to 1,200 feet 
in a period of about forty seconds, which is probably the longest 
time they have been seen ‘finning’ it out of the water. That 
they can rise to a much greater height is proved by the fact that 
frequently at night they fall on the decks of passing ships. There 
are two widely different groups of flying fish, namely, the ‘ Flying 
Herrings’ and the ‘ Flying Gurnards.’ The latter have the heavier 
bodies, but probably also the largest expanse of wing; thus an 
example before the writer has each of its wing-like pectorals 
measuring 9 inches in length and 7-2 inches in breadth. Pro- 
fessor Moseley, when on board the Challenger, was convinced that 
he had seen flying gurnards move their wings rapidly during 
their flight. On one occasion he watched large numbers of a 
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species with beautifully coloured wings fly along before the boat 
in which he was collecting, at a height of about a foot above 
the water, and for distances of 15 to 20 yards; and as they thus 
flew they appeared to him to buzz their wings very rapidly, 
reminding him of the buzzing of the wings in the grasshopper. 

Poverty, that ever-present factor in the struggle for existence, 
is said to make people acquainted with strange bedfellows, and 
the same universal struggle has brought about some curious 
alliances among fishes. Although there are no true parasites 
among them, there are many forms which find it to their advan- 
tage to get attached to other animals. These either fix themselves 
to the outside of their host, or, passing within, occupy the mouth 
or intestinal tube—not, however, as parasites, but in the capacity 
of lodgers, or messmates, as Beneden calls them. Few sharks are 
caught in tropical seas that have not one or more sucking fish 
attached to them. These are feeble little fishes that owe their 
success in life—for they are found in every sea—to the powerful 
alliances they form. Unable of themselves to swim either quickly 
or far, they get attached, by means of a dorsal fin which has been 
modified into a sucker, to any swift-swimming creature, or even 
ship, that may come in their way. Thus relieved of the fatigue 
of swimming, and protected from their enemies by the close 
proximity of their attached host, they are free to devote their 
energies to the sole purpose of picking up such food as may come 
within their reach. According to Beneden, the fishermen of the 
Mozambique Channel utilise the Remora, as it is also called, as a 
live fishing-hook. Passing a ring to which a cord is attached 
through its tail, they send it in pursuit of any passing fish or 
turtle, and should it succeed in attaching itself by its sucker, few 
hooks are more secure. It was of this fish that the strange 
delusion formerly prevailed that it was able to arrest the progress 
of any vessel to which it got fixed. Says Oppian: 


The Sucking Fish beneath, with secret chains, 
Clung to the keel, the swiftest ship detains. 


The fishes that make their home in the interior of other 
animals are somewhat numerous. Considerable numbers of a 
small species habitually lodge in the ample mouth cavity of a 
Brazilian cat-fish, living on such crumbs as they can filch from 
the table of their host. A Mediterranean eel which dwells in the 
branchial sac of a devil-fish picks up its living in a somewhat 
similar fashion. The Sea-cucumbers, or Holothurians, are the 
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favourite home of a curious group of small eel-like fishes known 
as Fierasfer. The commonest of the Mediterranean species 
measures about 7:2 ,inches in length, and Professor Emery has 
seen seven of these fishes enter, one after the other, the body of 
a large sea-cucumber. They use it, in his opinion, as a habitation 
or as a refuge from their enemies, getting their nourishment all 
the while from the sea by pushing their heads out of their 
Holothurian home. Sea-anemones are also known as fish-shelters. 
Dr. Collingwood, when sailing in the seas about Labuan, came 
upon an anemone which measured fully two feet in diameter when 
its tentacles were expanded. Seeing a small fish hovering over 
the anemone, and suspecting that there might be more of them 
within, he began raking about with a stick in the body of the 
creature, and succeeded in turning no fewer than six similar fishes 
out of its body cavity. The great sea-jellies, with their dome-like 
disks and fringe of stinging tentacles, are somewhat suggestive of 
floating marine homes, and it is found that beneath those living 
umbrellas crowds of the smaller fishes habitually shelter. A. Agassiz 
counted no fewer than twenty of them swimming in safety within 
the fringed circle of a single medusa. Professor Sars, of Chris- 
tiania, also found that, at an early stage of its growth, the cod in 
the neighbourhood of the Loffoden Islands avails itself of a similar 
shelter. In this instance the alliance is supposed to be mutually 
beneficial ; the cod-fry sharing in the minute food which the jelly- 
fish is able to stupefy by its stinging tentacles ; while it, in return, 
is supposed to relieve its host of certain minute parasites which 
infest it. 

There is a fish often found in the abdominal cavity of other 
fishes which can neither be called a parasite nor a messmate, 
This is the Hagfish or ‘ Borer.’ With neither scales nor visible 
eyes, and with scarcely any appearance of a head, it looks more like 
a worm than a fish; yet this lowly organised creature inflicts 
immense injury upon the Norwegian fisheries. It is no un- 
common thing for the fishermen of the Loffodens to be compelled 
by stress of weather to leave their lines and nets in the water for 
several days, and in such cases they too often find that the 
majority of the fish caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 
Penetrating the skin of the captured cod or ling, the ‘ borer,’ as it 
is appropriately called, devours the soft parts in an incredibly 
short time, leaving, says Sars, ‘ nothing but skin and bone.’ 

The typical fish has an unmistakable eye, but there are large 
numbers of species in which the organ of vision is distinctly 
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abnormal. Agassiz, in his journey up the Brazilian river Para, 
found a fish which leapt about in the water like a frog, and which 
consequently had its eyes as often above the water as below it. It 
is known as the ‘ four-eyed fish,’ because each eye is divided into 
an upper and a lower portion by an opaque horizontal line, which 
gives the effect of two pupils, the one suited for atmospheric and 
the other for aqueous vision. The eyes of the South American 
cat-fishes are found in almost every imaginable position in the 
creature’s head, and of immense variety in size, the most curious 
being those in which the organs of vision—very small in this 
instance—are placed on the top of the head, so that their owners 
can only see what is going on above them. Others of the amphi- 
bious fishes can elevate and depress their eyes at will. Probably, 
however, there are no such ‘ queer’ eyes, or eyes with so queer a 
history, in the entire animal kingdom as those of flat-fishes. These 
creatures when they first emerge from the egg swim like their 
neighbours, that is, with the back above and the belly beneath, 
and at this stage they further resemble other fishes in having an 
eye on each side of the head. So compressed, however, are their 
bodies laterally, that when only about a week old they seem no 
longer able to maintain themselves in the position of a coin 
standing on its edge. They consequently fall on their side, the 
side beneath becoming thereafter, to all intents and purposes, the 
under surface of the fish, and the side above, its back. An eye 
beneath, however, would be useless or worse—consequently, no 
sooner does the flat-fish take to swimming on its side than the 
lower eye begins to travel round, and does not cease moving until 
it has reached the upper surface in the vicinity of its neighbour. 
Thus both eyes come to be on the same side of the fish’s head. 
In a few species the eye, instead of keeping at the surface while 
thus shifting its position, sinks into the tissues of the head, and so 
bores its way through to the other side, the creature appearing to 
have three eyes until the opening, on what then becomes known 
as the blind side, closes over. 

Many species of fishes are totally blind; but, as these all live in 
the darkness of ocean depths or of subterranean caves, the presence 
of eyes in the absence of light could serve no useful purpose. In 
the limestone region of the United States there are thousands of 
miles of cavern, with rivers, lakes, and dry land, the inhabitants 
of which are for the most part blind. Among the most interesting 
of the curious forms found in the great Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, and also in the less known Wyandotte Cave of Indiana, 
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are the blind fishes (Amblyopsis). Professor Cope, who recently 
observed them in the latter, says they came to the surface to feed, 
swimming in full sight like white aquatic ghosts. Provided the 
most perfect silence is preserved, there is no difficulty in catching 
them with the hand; but the faintest sound—such is the acuteness 
of their sense of hearing—causes them to dart downwards and hide 
themselves beneath stones at the bottom. That this species was 
not always blind is proved by the fact that, although its individuals 
are destitute of external eyes, yet beneath the skin those organs 
are to be found in a rudimentary state. It may therefore be 
regarded as tolerably certain that they are the descendants of a 
seeing fish, which, having by chance got conveyed into those 
subterranean waters, has gradually had its eyes obliterated through 
disuse, compensation being found for the loss in the greater 
development of the other sense organs. It is somewhat remark- 
able that side by side with those blind-fishes there should be other 
species, living in the same utter darkness, with well-developed 
eyes. The evolutionist can offer no other explanation than that 
those seeing forms may be comparatively recent importations into 
the cave waters, whose eyes have not yet had time to get atrophied 
by disuse. The blind cave-fish being thus probably the descend- 
ants of species which once lived above ground, it might have been 
supposed that they would show affinity with forms now inhabiting 
the surrounding country. Such, however, is not the case with the 
fishes, although relationships of this sort have been shown to exist 
in certain other blind animals of those caves. Is it too much to 
suppose, as the writer has elsewhere stated, ‘that the ancestors of 
these fishes, having been beaten in the struggle for existence, died 
out, while those of their number which betook themselves to the 
caves have survived, owing to the less severe competition there 
encountered; just as the remnants of conquered nations have 
sometimes succeeded in maintaining their separate existence and 
independence by retiring to their mountain fastnesses ’ ? 

Recent deep-sea dredgings have also proved the existence of 
blind fishes in ‘ the caves of ocean.’ The rays of the sun are not 
believed to penetrate beyond a depth of 200 fathoms, but fishes 
have been found living at a depth of more than two miles. The 
profound darkness of those abysmal depths is somewhat relieved, 
however, by the faintly diffused light of phosphorescence given off 
by countless multitudes of marine animals; and the deep-sea fish 
are either totally blind, or have huge eyes specially adapted for 
making the most of the light they have. Dr. Gunther, to whom 
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the description of the Challenger deep-sea fish was entrusted, has 
found that, in certain of the blind forms, the organs of vision 
appear to have been superseded by structures, in some cases very 
large, which he is inclined to regard as producers of light. In 
this view, these fishes carry phosphorescent lanterns on their 
heads, which may be used, as torches sometimes are, in attracting 
towards them the great-eyed species supposed to form their prey. 
Although the blind fishes cannot, it is true, see the approach of 
their living food, their snouts are liberally provided with long 
feelers and other delicate tentacular organs that no doubt keep 
them informed of all movements taking place over a considerable 
area. Other deep-sea fishes, some of them blind, others not, have 
rows of luminous spots running along the lower side of the body 
and tail, and sometimes also on the snout. Some of these spots, 
which differ structurally from the others, have been regarded as 
accessory eyes. Gunther, however, inclines to the view that they 
are all producers of light. Cut off, as deep-sea creatures thus are, 
from all participation in the beneficent rays of the sun, they would 
seem, under the influence no doubt of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest, to have become a light unto themselves. 
Venom is invariably associated in the human mind with snakes, 
and never with fishes; yet the circle of poisonous animals has 
lately been extended by the addition, not only of a hitherto un- 
suspected lizard, but also by several fishes. There is a fish found 
in Central America the operculum of which is armed with a spine 
closely resembling the fang of a venomous serpent. ‘The spine is 
hollow, and communicates at its base with a poison-bag, the 
contents of which pass through the spine into the wound which it 
inflicts. The dorsal fin of the same fish is likewise provided with 
two spines, each of which is similar in structure and function to 
that already described, and, together, they form the most perfectly 
developed poison apparatus yet found in the class of fishes. More 
dangerous, because more common, are two species of fish found in 
the Indo-Pacific seas. Each of their very numerous dorsal spines 
is as good (or as bad) as a poison-fang, being provided in every 
case with poison-bag and grooves for the conveyance of the venom 
into the wound. The fishermen of the Mauritian and other coasts 
on which they occur no more think of handling those creatures 
than they would the venomous sea-snakes of the same region. 
Sometimes, however, they are trodden upon unwittingly by people 
wading with naked feet, when they inflict a wound which not in- 
frequently proves fatal. Other fish, as the sting-ray of the 
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Indian Ocean, and even the sea-spiders or weevers of British 
waters, inflict wounds, with stiletto-like spines, so severe as to 
raise the suspicion that the dart is in some sense a poisoned one. 
If a few fishes are thus venomous when living, a great many more 
are poisonous when dead. The typical fish is a more or less edible 
creature; the eating of the forms here referred to, however, 
frequently proves fatal. These include many of those curious 
balloon-shaped fish known as globe-fish and sea-porcupines, also 
trigger-fish and trunk-fish. These may be readily recognised by 
the peculiarity of their forms; but less recognisable, although 
equally poisonous, are certain tropical species of herrings and 
parrot-wrasses. Their deleterious properties are said to be due in 
most cases to the poisonous nature of their food. 

Unfishlike as the possession of a poison apparatus undoubtedly 
is, it is nevertheless common enough outside of their class. There 
are at least a dozen species of fishes, however, which are alone 
among animals in the possession of electric organs—truly the most 
remarkable weapons in the entire animal armoury. The applica- 
tion of electricity to the arts is one of the proudest achievements 
of nineteenth-century man; yet those fishes, there is little reason 
to doubt, applied their electric batteries to the art of capturing 
their prey long before man had come into existence. That those 
natural batteries exhibit true electrical phenomena is shown by 
their currents behaving in exactly the same way as those produced 
artificially ; thus, says Gunther, ‘ they render the needle magnetic, 
decompose chemical compounds, and emit the spark.’ To receive 
a shock, it is as necessary in the one apparatus as in the other 
that contact should be made at two points in order to complete 
the circuit. The various species of electrically armed fishes are 
not, as might have been expected from the common possession of 
80 unique a weapon, by any means all closely related. They belong 
to three widely different groups—namely, rays, eels, and sheath- 
fishes—which would seem to indicate that electric organs have 
originated independently in each group. The electric eel of South 
American rivers is the most powerful of those creatures, growing 
to a length of six feet, and provided with a pair of batteries con- 
taining some hundreds of minute cells copiously supplied with 
nerves. Although the story told by Humboldt of the Indian 
method of capturing those fishes by driving the wild horses of the 
plains into the streams, and keeping them there until the eels 
had exhausted their electricity upon them, is now discredited for 
want of subsequent corroboration, if is an undoubted fact that a 
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vigorous Gymnotus will paralyse the largest animals. The tor- 
pedoes are the best known of electric fishes, and, although much 
less powerful than the eel, they are a source of danger to bathers 
in the Mediterranean and other seas where they occur. 

‘As mute as a fish’ has come to be proverbial, nevertheless 
there are many fishes which can and do utter sounds more or less 
musical. The gurnards, one of which is known as the lyre-fish, 
emit a grunting sound when being taken out of the water—due, 
it is said, to the escape of gas from the air-bladder; and the 
herring squeaks under similar circumstances. A fish resembling 
a sole, found in Siam, is said to attach itself to the bottom of 
boats, and there give out harmonious sounds. An English traveller, 
while lately surveying a piece of water in Eastern Siam, watched 
the movements of certain fishes known as ‘ Mahsir,’ and became 
aware of a peculiar click or percussive sound frequently repeated 
on all sides. This he soon found came from the mahsir, one of 
which passing close to him made several distinct sounds. The 
noise was loud enough, he says, to have been heard at a distance 
of forty feet. The Umbrinas of European seas are well known for 
the drumming sound they make, audible, it is said, from a depth 
of twenty fathoms. The fishermen of Rochelle, according to the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, assert that the males alone make the noise 
during the spawning time ; and that ‘ it is possible by imitating it 
to take them without bait,’ If this be so, the noise must be 
regarded as the love-call of the male fish to its mate, and, as such, 
comparable to the singing of birds during the breeding season. 

Like birds also, a few fishes are known to build nests. Most of 
these are mere hollows in the sand or mud, but, such as they are, 
they are jealously guarded by their builders—the males, who as soon 
as the nests are ready try every blandishment to induce the females 
to enter and spawn inthem. A few species, however, build nests 
which will bear comparison in point of neatness and constructive 
skill with those of most birds. The fifteen-spined stickleback 
thus builds its nest of seaweed and corallines. With much skill 
and patience it weaves about its nest a silk-like elastic cord, spun 
from its own body, the whole when finished forming a compact 
pear-shaped structure, from five to six inches in length, in which 
the female deposits her spawn. In only two instances are female 
fishes known to take any care of their progeny. In all other 
cases where any heed is paid to the eggs and fry, it is upon the 
male that the labour devolves. That they are sometimes not far 
behind birds in what they will do and dare for their young, was 
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seen lately in the case of a small perch-like fish inhabiting the 
streams of Trinidad. A gentleman watching one was astonished 
to find that on putting his hand into the water, this usually shy 
fish, instead of making off, made at his hand, striking it with all 
the might and main of a five-inch fish. He soon, however, dis- 
covered the cause of this unwonted boldness in the near proximity 
of its nest—a structure hollowed out in the sand, about the size 
of half an egg, and crowded with little fish not bigger than house- 
flies. On returning next day he found that the parent fish, taking 
alarm at his intrusion of the previous day, had made another nest 
some distance off, and had conveyed thither its numerous off- 
spring. Nest-building among fishes is probably not nearly so 
rare as has hitherto been supposed, the keeping of fish in aquaria 
having proved the existence of this habit where it had not been 
previously suspected. While the majority of fishes shed their 
spawn broadcast on the waters, there are some, not nest-builders, 
which take other means of protecting their eggs and young. 
Thus in the two instances above referred to the females attach 
the eggs to the under surfaces of their bodies; in other two, 
the males actually carry the eggs in their mouths until they are 
hatched ; while in a whole group of fishes, of which the sea-horse 
is the best known example, the males receive the eggs into an 
abdominal pouch, where they are hatched, and, as some maintain, 
nourished also during their early fryhood. 

Widely different as most of the forms here referréd to un- 
doubtedly are from the typical fish, a study of their life history 
and habits shows that their peculiarities in structure and mode of 
life, if not in every case the direct outcome of their environment, 
at least harmonise with it, and thus enable them to hold their 
own in the great battle of life. 

JOHN GIBSON. 
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Madam. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OSALIND TREVANION wasa girl who had never had a lover 


—at least such was her own conviction. She even resented 
the fact a little, thinking it wonderful that when all the girls in 
novels possessed such interests she had none. To attain to the 
mature age of eighteen, in a wealthy and well-known house where 
there were many visitors, and where she had all the advantages that 
a good position can give, without ever having received that sign of 
approbation which is conveyed by a declaration of love, was very 
strange in the point of view of fiction. And as she had few friends 
of her own age at hand to consult with, and an absorbing attach- 
ment and friendship for an older woman to fill up the void, novels 
were her chief informants as to the ordinary events of youthful 
life. It is an unfortunate peculiarity of these works that their 
almost exclusive devotion to one subject is too likely to confuse the 
ideas of young women in this particular. In old-fashioned English 
fiction, and in the latest American variety of the art, no girl 
who respected herself could be satisfied with less than half a 
dozen proposals: which is a circumstance likely to rouse painful 
questionings in the hearts of our young contemporaries. Here 
was a girl not unconscious that she was what is generally known 
as ‘a nice girl,’ with everything favourable in her circumstances: 
and yet she had not as yet either accepted or refused anybody ! 
It was curious. Young Hamerton, who had been staying at 
Highcourt at the uncomfortable moment already described, was 
indeed prone to seek her society, and unfolded himself rashly 
to her in talk with that indescribable fatuity which young men 
occasionally show in presence of girls, moved perhaps by the too 
great readiness of the kind to laugh at their jokes and accept their 
lead. Rosalind, protected by her knowledge of minds more 
mature, looked upon Hamerton with a kind of admiring horror, to 
think how wonderful it was that a man should be a man, and 
superior to all women, and have an education such as women of 
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ambition admired and envied, and yet be such a She 
did not say fool, being very courteous and unused to strong lan- 
guage. She only said such a ; and naturally could no more 
take him into consideration as a lover than if he had been one of 
the footmen. It was not beyond her consciousness either perhaps 
that Charley Blake, the son and partner of the family lawyer, 
whom business often brought to Highcourt, contemplated her 
often with his bold black eyes in a marked and unmistakable 
way. But that was a piece of presumption which Miss Trevanion 
thought of as a princess royal might regard the sighs of a courtier. 
Rosalind had the eclectic and varying political views held by young 
women of intelligence in the present time. She smiled at the old 
Toryism about her. She chose her men and her measures from 
both parties, and gave her favourites a hot but somewhat fluctuating 
support. She felt very sure that of all things in the world she 
was not an aristocrat, endeavouring to shut the gates of any 
exclusive world against success (which she called genius): there- 
fore it could not be this thoroughly old-world feeling which 
prompted her disdain of Charley Blake. She was of opinion that 
a poor man of genius struggling upward towards fame was the 
sublimest sight on earth, and that to help in such a struggle 
was a far finer thing for a woman to do than to marry a duke or 
a prince. But no such person had ever come in her way, nor 
anyone else so gifted, so delightful, so brilliant and so tender 
as to merit the name of a lover. She was a little surprised, but 
referred the question to statistics, and said to herself that because 
of the surplus of women those sort of things did not happen 
nowadays: though indeed this was a theory somewhat invalidated 
by the fact that most of the young ladies in the county were 
married or about to be so. The position altogether did not convey 
any sense of humiliation to Rosalind. It gave her rather a sense 
of superiority, as of one who lifts her head in native worth superior 
to the poor appreciation of the crowd. How the sense of being 
overlooked should carry with it this sense of superiority is for the 
philosopher to say. 

These thoughts belonged to the lighter and happier portion 
of her life, and were at present subdued by very sombre reflec- 
tions. When she walked out in the morning after these events 
there was, however, a certain sense of emancipation in her mind. 
Her father had again been very ill—so ill that during the whole 
night the house had been on the alert, and scarcely anyone had 
ventured to go to bed. Rosalind had spent half the night in the 
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hall with her uncle, expecting every moment a summons to the 
sick-room, to what everybody believed to be the deathbed of the 
sufferer; and there had crept through the house a whisper, how 
originating no one could tell, that it was after an interview with 
Russell that the fit had come on, and that she had carried him 
some information about Madam which had almost killed him. 
Nobody had any doubt that it was to Madam that Russell’s report 
referred, and there were many wonderings and questions in the 
background, where the servants congregated, as to what it was. 
That Madam went out of nights; that she met some one in the 
park, and there had long and agitated interviews; that Jane 
knew all about it, more than anyone, and could ruin her mistress 
if she chose to speak: but that Russell too had found out a deal, 
and that it had come to master’s ears through her ; and full time 
it did, for who ever heard of goings on like this in a gentleman’s 
house? This is what was said among the servants. In superior 
regions nothing was said at all. Rosalind and her uncle kept 
together, as getting a vague comfort in the universal dreariness 
from being together. Now and then John Trevanion stole to the 
door of his brother’s room, which stood open to give all the air 
possible, to see or hear how things were going. One time when 
he did so his face was working with emotion. 

‘ Rosalind,’ he said, in the whisper which they spoke in, though 
had they spoken as loudly as their voices would permit no sound 
could have reached the sick-room; ‘ Rosalind, I think that woman 
is sublime. She knows that the first thing he will do will be to 
harm and shame her, and yet there she is, doing everything for 
him. I don’t know if she is a sinner or not, but she is 
sublime : 

‘Who are you speaking of as that woman ?—of MY MOTHER, 
Uncle John?’ cried Rosalind, expanding and growing out of her 
soft girlhood into a sort of indignant guardian angel. He shook 
his head impatiently and sat down; and nothing more was said 
between them till the middle of the night, when Dr. Beaton 
coming in told them the worst was over, and for the moment the 
sick man would ‘pull through.’ ‘But I’ll have that nurse in 
confinement. I'll send her to the asylum. It is just man- 
slaughter,’ he said. Russell, very pale and frightened, was at her 
door when Rosalind went upstairs. 

‘The doctor says he will have you tried for manslaughter,’ 


Rosalind said as she passed her. ‘No, I will not say good-night. 
You have all but killed papa.’ 
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‘It is not I that have killed him,’ said Russell; ‘it’s those 
that do what they didn’t ought to.’ 

Rosalind in her excitement stamped her foot upon the floor. 

‘ He says you shall be sent to the asylum; and I say you shall 
be sent away from here. You are a bad woman. Perhaps now 
you will kill the children to complete your work. We are none 
of us safe so long as you are here.’ 

At this Russell gave a bitter cry and threw up her hands to 
heaven. 

‘The children,’ she cried, ‘that I love like my own-—that I 
would give my heart’s blood for—not safe! Oh, Miss Rosalind! 
God forgive you !—you that I have loved the best of all!’ 

‘How should I forgive you?’ cried Rosalind, relentless. ‘I 
will never forgive you. Hate me if you please, but never dare 
to say you love me. Love!—you don’t know what it is. You 
should go away to-night if it were I who had the power and not 
mamma.’ 

‘She has the power yet. She will not have it long,’ the 
woman cried in her terror and passion. And she shut herself up 
in her room, which communicated with the children’s, and flung 
herself on the floor in a panic which was perhaps as tragical as 
any of the other sensations of this confused and miserable house. 

And yet when Rosalind went out next morning she was able 
to withdraw herself, in a way inconceivable to anyone who has not 
been young and full of imaginations, from the miseries and terrors 
of the night. Mr. Trevanion was much exhausted but living, 
and in his worn-out, feeble state, required constant care and 
nursing, without being well enough to repay that nursing with 
abuse as was his wont. Rosalind, with no one to turn to for com- 
panionship, went out and escaped. She got clear of that small 
yet so important world, tingling with emotion, with death and 
life in the balance, and everything that is most painful in life—and 
escaped altogether, as if she had possessed those wings of a dove 
for which we all long, into another large and free and open world, 
in which there was a wide delightful air which blew in her face, 
and every kind of curiosity, and interest, and hope. How it was 
she fell to thinking of the curious fact that she had not, and 
had never had a lover, at such a moment, who can tell? Perhaps 
because it occurred to her at first that it would be well to have 
something, somebody, to escdpe to and take comfort in, when 
she was so full of trouble, without knowing that the wide atmo- 
sphere and fresh sky, and bare trees that discharged whenever the 
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breath of the wind touched them a sharp little shower of rain- 
drops, were enough at her age to woo her out of the misery 
which was not altogether personal, though she was so wound up 
in the lives of all the sufferers. She escaped. That thought 
about the lover, which was intended to be pathetic, beguiled her 
into a faint laugh under her breath; for indeed it was amusing, 
if even only ruefully amusing, to be so unlike the rest of the 
young world. That opened to her, as it were, the gate; and then 
her imagination ran on, like the lawless sweet young rover it was, 
to all kinds of things amusing and wonderful. Those whose life 
is all to come, what a playground they have to fly into when 
the outside is unharmonious! how to fill up all those years ; what 
to do in the time that is endless, that will never be done ; how to 
meet those strange events, those new persons, those delights and 
wonders that are all waiting round the next and the next corner! 
If she had thought of it she would have been ashamed of herself 
for this very amusement, but fortunately she did not think of it, 
and so let herself go like the child she was. She took her intended 
walk through the park, and then, as the morning was bright, after 
lingering at the gate a little went out into the road, and turned 
to the village without any particular intention, because it was 
near and the red roofs shone in the light. It was a fresh bright 
morning, such as sometimes breaks the dulness of November. 
The sky was as blue as summer, with wandering white cloudlets, 
and not a sign of any harm, though there had been torrents of 
rain the night before. Indeed, no doubt it was the pouring down 
of those torrents which had cleared away the tinge of darkness 
from the clouds, which were as innocent and filmy and light as 
if it had been June. Everything was glistening and gleaming with 
wet, but that only made the country more bright, and as Rosalind 
looked along the road the sight of the red village with its smoke 
rising ethereal into air so pure that it was a happiness to gaze 
into its limpid invisible depths, or rather heights, ending in 
heavens, was enough to cheer any young soul. She went on, with 
a little sense of adventure, for though she often went to the village 
it was rare to this girl to have the privilege of being absolutely alone. 
The fresh air, the glistening hedgerows, the village roofs, in all the 
shining of the sunshine, pleased her so much that she did not see 
till she was close to it a break in the road, where the water which 
had submerged the low fields on either side had broken across 
the higher ground, finding a sort of channel in a slight hollow of the 
road. The sight of a labourer plashing through it, with but little 
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thought though it came up to the top of his rough boots, arrested 
Rosalind all at once. What was she todo? Her boots, though 
with the amount of high heel which only a most independent 
mind can escape from, were clearly quite unequal to this crossing. 
She could not but laugh to herself at the small matter which 
stopped her progress, and stood on the edge of it measuring the 
distance with her eye and calculating probabilities with a smiling 
face, amused by the difficulty. While she stood thus she heard a 
voice behind her calling to the labourer in front. ‘ Hi!’ some one 
said ; ‘ hallo, you there! help me to lift this log over the water, that 
the lady may cross.’ The person appealed to turned round, and so 
did Rosalind. And then she felt that here was indeed an adven- 
ture. Behind her, stooping over some large logs of wood on the 
side of the pathway, was the man who had looked so intently at 
the carriage the other day when she passed with her stepmother. 
Before she saw his face she was sure, with a little jump of her 
heart, that it was the same man. He was dressed in dark tweed 
clothes, somewhat rough, which might have been the garb of a 
gentleman or of a gamekeeper, and did not fit him well, which was 
more like the latter than the former. She could see as he stooped, 
his cheek and throat reddened as with the unusual exertion. 

‘Oh, please do not take the trouble,’ she cried; ‘it is of no 
consequence. I have nothing to do in the village.’ 

‘It is no trouble,’ he said; and in a minute or two the logs 
were rolled across the side path so that she could pass. The man 
who had been called upon to help was one of the farm labourers 
whom she knew. She thanked him cheerfully by name, and 
turned to the stranger, who stood with his hat off, his pale face, 
which she remembered to have been so pale that she thought him 
ill, now covered with a brilliant flush which made his eyes shine. 
Rosalind was startled by the beauty of the face, but it was not 
like that of the men she was accustomed to see. Something 
feminine, something delicate and weak was in it. 

‘You are very kind to take so much trouble; but I am afraid 
you have over-exerted yourself,’ she cried. 

This made the young man blush more deeply still. 

‘I am not very strong,’ he said half indignantly, ‘ but not so 
weak as that.’ There was a tone of petulance in the reply; and 
then he added, ‘ Whatever trouble it might be is more than 
repaid,’ with a somewhat elaborate bow. 

What did it mean? The face was refined and full of expression, 
but then probably he was not a gentleman, Rosalind thought, and 
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did not understand. She said hurriedly again, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you,’ and went on, a little troubled by the event. She 
heard him make a few steps after her. Was he going to follow? 
In her surprise it was almost on her lips to call back William from 
the farm. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the stranger, ‘ but may I take the 
liberty of asking how is Mr. Trevanion? I heard he was worse 
last night.’ 

Rosalind turned round, half reassured. 

‘Oh, do you know papa?’ she said. ‘ He has been very ill all 
night, but he is better, though terribly exhausted. He has had 
some sleep this morning.’ 

She was elevated upon the log, which she had begun to cross, 
and thus looked down upon the stranger. If he knew her father, 
that made all the difference; and surely the face was one with 
which she was not unfamiliar. 

‘I do not know Mr. Trevanion, only one hears of him con- 
stantly in the village. I am glad he is better.’ 

He hesitated as if he too was about to mount the log. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ said Rosalind, hurrying on. 





CHAPTER XII. 


‘To whom were you talking, Rosalind ?’ 

‘To—nobody, Uncle John!’ she said in her surprise at the 
sudden question which came over her shoulder, and turning round 
waited till he joined her. She had changed her mind and 
come back after she had crossed the water upon the impromptu 
bridge, with a half apprehension that her new acquaintance in- 
tended to accompany her to the village, and had, to tell the truth, 
walked rather quickly to the park gates. 

‘But I met the man—a young fellow—whose appearance I 
don't know.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know who it was either; a gentleman; at least 
I suppose he was a gentleman.’ 

‘And yet you doubt. What cause had you to doubt ?’ 

‘Well, Uncle John, his voice was nice enough, and what he 
said. The only thing was, he paid me a sort of a—compliment.’ 

‘What was that ?’ said John Trevanion quickly. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said Rosalind inconsistently. ‘ When I said I was 
sorry he had taken the trouble, he said, “ Oh, if it was any trouble 
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it was repaid.” Nothing atall! Only a gentleman would not have 
said that to a girl who was—alone.’ 

‘That is true; but it was not very much after all. Fashions 
change. A few generations ago it would have been the right 
thing.’ Then he dropped the subject as a matter without import- 
ance, and drew his niece’s arm within his own. ‘ Rosie,’ he said, 
‘I am afraid we shall have to face the future, youandI. What are 
we to do?’ 

‘ Are things so very bad, Uncle John ?’ she cried, and the tears 
came welling up into her eyes as she raised them to his face. 

‘Very bad, I fear. This last attack has done him a great deal 
of harm, more than any of the others; perhaps because, as the 
doctor says, the pace is quicker as he gets near the end, perhaps 
because he is still as angry as ever, though he is not able to give 
it vent. I wonder ifsuch fury may not have some adequate cause.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle John!’ Rosalind cried ; she clasped her hands upon 
his arm, looking up at him through her tears. He knew what was the 
meaning in her tone, though it was a meaning very hard to put 
into words. A child cannot say of her father when he is dying 
that his fury has often been without any adequate cause. 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘and I acknowledge that no one could have a 
more devoted nurse. But whether there have not been conceal- 
ments, clandestine acts, things he has aright to find fault with ; 

‘ Even I,’ said Rosalind hastily, ‘ and I have nothing to hide— 
even I have had to make secrets from papa.’ 

‘That is the penalty, of course, of a temper so passionate. But 
she should not have let you do so, Rosalind.’ 

‘It was not she. You think everything is her fault; oh, how 
mistaken you are! My mother and I,’ cried the girl impetuously, 
‘have no secrets from each other.’ 

John Trevanion looked into the young ingenuous countenance 
with anxiety : ‘Then, Rosalind,’ he said, ‘ where is it that she goes ? 
Why does she go out at that hour of all others, in the dark ? 
Whom does she meet? If you knowall this, I think there cannot 
be another word to say: for nothing that is not innocent would be 
entrusted to you.’ 

Rosalind was silent. She ceased to look at him, and even with- 
drew her clasping hands from his arm. 

‘You have nothing to say? There it is: she has no secrets 
from you, and yet you can throw no light on this one secret. I 
have always had a great admiration and respect for your step- 
mother, Rosalind.’ 
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‘I wish you would not call her my stepmother! It hurts me. 
What other mother have I ever known?” 

‘My dear, your love for her is a defence in itself. But, 
Rosalind, forgive me, there is some complication here. If she 
will not explain, what are we to do? A mystery is always a 
sign of something wrong; at least it must be taken for something 
wrong if it remains unexplained. I am, I hope, without passion 
or prejudice. She might have confided in me 4 

‘If there was anything to confide,’ Rosalind said under her 
breath. But he went on. 

* And now your father has sent for his lawyer—to do something, 
to change something. I can’t tell what he means to do, but it 
will be trouble in any case. And you, Rosalind- I said so before, 
you—must not stay here.’ 

‘If you mean that I am to leave my mother, Uncle John!’ 

‘Hush! not your mother. My dear, you must allow others to 
judge for you here. Had you been her child it would have been 
different: but we must take thought for your best interests. Who 
is that driving in at the gate? Why, it is Blake already. I 
wonder if a second summons has been sent. He was not expected 
till to-morrow. This looks worse and worse, Rosalind.’ 

‘Uncle John, if you will let me, I will run in another way. 
I—don’t wish to meet Mr. Blake.’ 

‘Hallo, Rosalind! you don’t mean to say that Charley Blake 
has ever presumed——-_ Ah! this comes of not having a mother’s 
care.’ . 

‘It is nothing of the kind,’ she cried, drawing her hand violently 
from his arm. ‘ He hates her because she never would Oh, 
how can you be so cruel, so prejudiced, so unjust?’ In her vehe- 
mence Rosalind pushed him away from her with a force which made 
his steady, middle-aged figure almost swerve, and darted across 
the park away from him just in time to make it evident to Mr. 
Blake, driving his dog-cart quickly to make up to the group in 
advance, that it was to avoid him Miss Trevanion had fled. 

‘How is he?’ was the eager question he put as he came up to 
John Trevanion. ‘I hope I am not too late.’ 

‘For what? If it is my brother you mean, I hear he is a little 
better,’ said John coldly. 

‘Then I suppose it is only one of his attacks,’ the new comer 
said with a slight tone of disappointment; not that he had any 
interest in the death of Mr. Trevanion, but that the fall from the 
excitement of a great crisis to the level of the ordinary is always 
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disagreeable. ‘I thought from the telegram this morning there 
was no time to lose.’ 

‘Who sent you the telegram this morning ?’ 

‘Madam Trevanion, of course,’ said the young man. 

This reply took John Trevanion so much by surprise that he 
went on without a word. 

She knew very well what Blake’s visit portended to herself. 
But what a strange philosophical stoic was this woman, who did 
not hesitate herself to summon, to hasten, lest he should lose 
the moment in which she could still be injured, the executioner 
of her fate. A sort of awe came over John. He began to blame 
himself for his miserable doubts of such a woman. There was 
something in this silent impassioned performance of everything 
demanded from her that impressed the imagination. Aftera few 
minutes’ slow pacing along, restraining his horse, Blake threw 
the reins to his groom, and jumping down, walked on by John 
Trevanion’s side. 

‘I suppose there is no such alarming hurry, then,’ he said. 
‘ Of course you know what’s up now ?’ 

‘If you mean what are my brother’s intentions, I know nothing 
about them,’ John said. 

‘No more do I. I can’t think what he’s got in his mind; 
though we have been very confidential over it all.’ Mr. Blake the 
elder was an old-fashioned and polite old gentleman, but his son 
belonged to another world, and pushed his way by means of a 
good deal of assurance and no regard to anyone’s feelings. ‘ It 
would be a great assistance to me,’ he said, ‘if he’s going to 
tamper with that will again, to know how the land lies. What is 
wrong? There must have been, by all I hear, a great flare-up.’ 

‘Will you remember, Blake, that you are speaking of my 
brother’s affairs? We are not in the habit of having flares-up here.’ 

‘I mean no offence,’ said the other. ‘It’s a lie, then, that is 
flying about the country.’ 

‘What is flying about the country? If it is about a flare-up 
you may be sure it is a lie.’ 

‘I don’t stand upon the word,’ said Blake. ‘I thought I 
might speak frankly to you. Rumours are flying everywhere— 
that Mr. Trevanion is out of one fit into another— dying of it— 
and that Madam——’ 

‘What of Madam ?’ said John Trevanion firmly. 

‘I have myself the greatest respect for Mrs. Trevanion,’ said 
the lawyer, making a sudden pause. 
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‘You would be a bold man if you expressed any other senti- 
ment here; but rumour has not the same reverential and per- 
fectly just feeling, I suppose. What has it ventured to say of my 
sister ?’ 

John Trevanion, with all his gravity, was very impulsive; and 
the sense that her secret, whatever it was, had been betrayed, 
bound him at once to her defence. He had probably never called 
her his sister before. 

‘Of course it is all talk,’ said Blake. ‘I dare say the story 
means nothing; but knowing as I do so much about the state of 
affairs generally—a lawyer, you know, like a doctor, and people 
used to say a clergyman F 

‘Is bound to hold his tongue, is he not?’ John Trevanion said. 

‘ Oh, as for that, a member of the family is not like a stranger. 
I took it for granted you would naturally be on the injured 
husband’s side.’ 

‘Mr. Blake,’ said John, ‘ you make assumptions which would 
be intolerable even to a stranger, and to a brother and friend, 
understanding the whole matter, I hope, a little better than you 
do, they are not less so, but more. Look here; a lawyer has this 
advantage, that he is sometimes able to calm the disordered fancy 
of a sick man, and put things in a better light. Take care what 
you do. Don’t let the last act of his life be an injustice if you 
can help it. Your father, if your father were here ; 

‘Would inspire Mr. John Trevanion with more confidence,’ 
said the other with a suppressed sneer. ‘It is unfortunate, but 
that is not your brother’s opinion. He has preferred the younger 
man, as some do.’ 

‘I hope you will justify his choice,’ said John Trevanion 
gravely. ‘It isa great responsibility. To make serious changes 
in a moment of passion is always dangerous—and remember, my 
brother will in all probability have no time to repent.’ 

‘The responsibility will be Mr. Trevanion’s, not mine,’ said 
Blake. ‘You should warn him, not me. His brother must have 
more constant access to him than even his family lawyer, and is 
in a better position. I am here to execute his wishes; that is all 
that I have to do with it.’ 

John Trevanion bowed without a word. It was true enough. 
The elder Blake would perhaps have been of still less use in 
stemming the passionate tide of the sick man’s fury, but at least 
he would have struggled against it. They walked up to the 
house almost without exchanging another word. In the hall they 
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were met by Madam Trevanion, upon whom the constant watching 
had begun to tell. Her eyes were red, and there were deep lines 
under them. All the lines of her face were drawn and haggard. 
She met the new comer with an anxious welcome, as if he had been 
a messenger of good and not of evil. 

‘I am very glad you have come, Mr. Blake. Thank you for 
being so prompt. My husband perhaps, after he has seen you, 
will be calmer and able to rest. Will you come to his room at 
once ?’ 

If he had been about to secure her a fortune she could not 
have been more anxious to introduce him. She came back to the 
hall after she had led him to Mr. Trevanion’s room. 

‘I am restless,’ she said; ‘I cannot be still. Do you know, 
for the first time he has sent me away? He will not have me 
with him. Before, whatever he might have against me was 
forgotten when he needed me. God grant that this interview he 
is so anxious for may compose him and put things on their old 
footing.’ 

Perhaps it was only her agitation and distress, but as she 
spoke the tears came and choked her voice. John Trevanion 
came up to her, and laying his hands upon her shoulders gazed 
into her face. 

‘ Grace,’ he said, ‘is it possible that you can be sincere?’ 

‘Sincere!’ she cried, looking at him with a strange incom- 
prehension. She had no room in her mind for metaphysical ques- 
tions, and she was impatient of them at such a crisis of fate. 

‘Yes, sincere. You know that man has come for some evil 
purpose. Whatever they say or do together it will be to your hurt, 
you know ; and yet you hasten his coming—and tell him you are 
glad when he arrives 

‘ And you think it must be false? No, it is not false, John,’ 
she said with a faint smile. ‘So long as he does it and gets it off 
his mind, what is it to me? Do you know that he is perhaps 
dying? I have nursed him and been the only one that he would 
have near him for years. Do you think I care what happens 
after? But I cannot bear to be put out of my own place now.’ 

‘Your own place! to bear all his caprices and abuse!’ 

‘My own place, by my husband’s bedside,’ she said with 
tears. ‘When he has done whatever he wants to do his mind 
will be relieved. And I can do more for him thanany one. He 
shortens his own life when he sends me away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE house was in a curious commotion upstairs. The nursery 
apartments were at the end of a passage, but on the same level 
with those of Mrs. Trevanion, in which Jane, Madam’s attendant 
and anxious maid, was watching—coming out now and then to 
listen, or standing within the shelter of the half-closed door. 
Mrs. Trevanion’s room opened into the gallery to which the great 
staircase led, and from which you could look down into the hall. 
The nursery was at the end of a long passage, and when the door 
was open, commanded also a view of the gallery. There many 
an evening when there was fine company at Highcourt had the 
children pressed to see the beautiful ladies coming out in their 
jewels and finery, dressed for dinner. The spectacle now was not 
so imposing, but Russell, seated near the door, watched it with 
concentrated interest. She was waiting too to see what would 
happen, with excitement indescribable and some terror and sense 
of guilt. Sometimes Jane would do nothing more than open her 
mistress’s door, and wait within for any sound or sight that might 
be possible. Sometimes she would step out with a furtive noise- 
less step upon the gallery, and cast a quick look round and below 
into the hall, then return again noiselessly. Russell watched all 
these evidences of an anxiety as intense as her own with a sense 
of relief and encouragement. Jane was as eager as she was, 
watching over her mistress. Why was she thus watching? If 
Madam had been blameless, was it likely that any one would be on 
the alert like this ? Russell herself was very sure of her facts. She 
had collected them with the care which hatred takes to verify its 
accusations ; and yet cold doubts would trouble her, and she was 
relieved to see her opponent, the devoted adherent of the woman 
whose well-being was at stake, in a state of so much perturbation 
and anxiety. It was another proof, more potent than any of the rest. 
The passage which led to Russell’s domain was badly lighted, 
and she could not be seen as she sat there at her post like a spy. 
She watched with an intense passion which concentrated all her 
thoughts. When she heard the faint little jar of the door she 
brightened involuntarily. The figure of Jane—slim, dark, noise- 
less—standing out upon the gallery was comfort to her very soul. 
The children were playing near. Sophy, perched up at the table, 
was cutting out pictures from a number of illustrated papers and 
pasting them into a book, an occupation which absorbed her. The 
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two younger children were on the floor, where they went on with 
their play, babbling to each other, conscious of nothing else. It had 
begun to rain, and they were kept indoors perforce. A more peace- 
ful scene could not be. The fire, surrounded by the high nursery 
fender, burned warmly and brightly. In the background, at a 
window which looked out upon the park, the nursery-maid—a still 
figure, like a piece of still life but for the measured movement of 
her hand—sat sewing. The little ones interchanged their eager 
little volleys of talk. They were ‘ pretending to be’ some of the 
actors in the bigger drama of life that went on over their heads. 
But their little performance was only Comedy, and it was Tragedy 
incarnate, with hands trembling too much to knit the little sock 
which she held, with dry lips parted with excitement, eyes feverish 
and shining, and an impassioned sense of power, of panic, and of 
guilt, that sat close to them in her cap and apron at the open door. 

When Rosalind’s figure flitted across the vacant scene, which 
was like the stage of a theatre to Russell, her first impulse was to 
start up and secure this visitor from the still more important 
field of battle below, so as to procure the last intelligence how 
things were going; and it was with a deepened sense of hostility, 
despite, and excitement that she now saw her approached by the 
rival watcher. Jane arrested the young lady on her way to her 
room, and they had an anxious conversation, during which first one 
and then both approached the railing of the gallery and looked 
over. It was all that the woman could do to restrain herself. 
What were they looking at? What was going on? It is seldom 
that any ordinary human creature has the consciousness of having 
set such tremendous forces in motion. It might involve ruin to 
her mistress, death to her master. The children whom she loved 
might be orphaned by her hand. But she was not conscious of 
anything deeper than a latent, and not painful though exciting, 
thrill of guilt, and she was very conscious of the exultation of 
feeling herself an important party in all that was going on. What 
had she done? Nothing but her duty. She had warned a man 
who was being deceived; she had exposed a woman who had 
always kept so fair an appearance, but whom she, more clear- 
sighted than anyone, had suspected from the first. Was she not 
right in every point, doing her duty to Mr. Trevanion and the 
house that had sheltered her so long? Was not she indeed the 
benefactor of the house, preserving it from shame and injury? So 
she said to herself, justifying her own actions with an excitement 
which betrayed a doubt: and in the meantime awaiting the 
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result with passionate eagerness, incapable of a thought that did 
not turn round this centre. What was to happen? Was there 
an earthquake—a terrible explosion about to burst forth? The 
stillness was ominous and dreadful to the watching woman who 
had put all these powers in motion. She feared yet longed for 
the first sound of the coming outburst ; and yet all the while had 
a savage exultation in her heart in the thought of having been 
able to bring the whole world about her to such a crisis of fate. 

Jane in the meantime had stopped Rosalind, who was breathless 
with her run across the park. The woman was much agitated 
and trembling. ‘ Miss Rosalind,’ she said, with pale lips, ‘is there 
something wrong? I see Madam in the hall; she is not with 
master, and he so ill. Oh! what is wrong—what is wrong?’ 

‘I don’t know, Jane; nothing, I hope. Papa is perhaps asleep, 
and there is some one—Mr. Blake—come to see him. My mother 
is waiting till he is gone.’ 

‘Oh! that is perhaps why she is there,’ said Jane with relief ; 
then she caught the girl timidly by the arm. ‘ You will forgive 
me, Miss Rosalind; she has enemies—there are some who would 
leave nothing undone to harm her.’ 

‘To harm mamma!’ said Rosalind, holding her head high; 
‘you forget yourself, Jane. Who would harm her in this house ?’ 

Jane gave the girl a look which was full of gratitude, yet of 
miserable apprehension. ‘ You will always be true to her, Miss 
Rosalind,’ she said ; ‘ and oh, you have reason! for she has been a 
good mother to you.’ 

Rosalind looked at the woman somewhat sternly, for she was 
proud in her way. ‘If I did not know how fond you are of 
mamma,’ she said, ‘I should be angry. Does anyone ever talk so 
of mother and daughter? That is all a matter of course. Both 
that she is the best mother in the world, and that I am part of 
herself.’ 

Upon this Jane did what an Englishwoman is very slow to do. 
She got hold of Rosalind’s hand, and made a struggle to kiss it, 
with tears. ‘Oh, Miss Rosalind, God bless you. I’d rather hear 
that than have a fortune left me,’ she cried. ‘ And my poor lady 
will want it all; she will want it all!’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Jane. My mother wants nothing but that we 
should have a little sense. What can anyone do against her, 
unless it is you and the rest annoying her by foolish anxiety about 
nothing. Indeed papa is very ill, and there is reason enough to 
be anxious,’ the girl added, after a pause. 
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In the meantime Madam Trevanion sat alone in the hall 
below. She received Blake, when he arrived, as we have seen, 
and she had a brief conversation with her brother-in-law which 
agitated her a little. But when he left her, himself much agitated 
and not knowing what to think, she sat down again and waited, 
alone and unoccupied; a thing that scarcely ever in her full life 
happened to her. She, too, felt the stillness before the tempest. 
It repeated itself in her mind ina strange fatal calm, a sort of 
cessation of all emotion. She had said to John Trevanion that 
she did not care what came after. And she did not; yet the sense 
that something was being done which would seriously affect her 
future life, even though she was not susceptible of much feeling on 
the subject, made the moment impressive. Calm and strong,indeed, 
must the nerves be of one who can wait outside the closed door of 
a room in which her fate is being decided without a thrill. Buta 
sort of false tranquillity—or was it perhaps the calmest of all 
moods, the stillness of despair ?—-came on her as she waited. There 
is a despair which is passion and raves; but there is a different 
kind of despair, not called forth by any great practical danger, but 
by a sense of the impossibilities of life, the powerlessness of human 
thought or action, which is very still and says little. The Byronic 
desperation is very different from that which comes into the heart 
of a woman when she stands still amid the irreconcilable forces of 
existence and feels herself helpless amid contending wills, cir- 
cumstances, powers, which she can neither harmonise nor over- 
come. The situation in which she stood was impossible. She 
saw no way out of it. The sharp sting of her present uselessness, 
and the sense that she had been for the first time turned away 
from her husband’s bedside, had given a momentary poignancy to 
her emotions which roused her, but as that died away she sat and 
looked her position in the face with a calm that was appalling. 
This was what she had come to at the end of seventeen years— 
that her position was impossible. She did not know how to turn 
or what step to take. On either side of her was a mind that did 
not comprehend and a heart that did not feel for her. She 
could neither touch nor convince the beings upon whom her very 
existence depended. Andromeda, waiting for the monster to 
devour her, had at least the danger approaching but from one 
quarter, and on the other, always the possibility of a Perseus in 
shining armour to cleave the skies. But Madam had on either 
side of her an insatiable Fate—and no help, she thought, on earth 
or in heaven. For there comes a moment in the experience of 
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all who have felt-very deeply, when heaven, too, seems to fail. 
Praying long with no visible reply, drains out the heart. There 
seems nothing more left to say even to God, no new argument to 
employ with Him who all the while knows better than He can be 
told. And there she was, still, silent in her soul as well as with 
her lips, waiting, with almost a sense of ease in the thought that 
there was nothing more to be done, not even a prayer to be said, 
her heart, her thoughts, her wishes, all standing arrested as before 
an impenetrable wall which stopped ‘all effort. And how still the 
house was! All the doors closed, the sounds of the household lost 
in the distance of long passages and shut doors and curtains; 
nothing to disturb the stillness before the tempest should burst. 
She was not aware of the anxious looks of her maid now and then 
peering over the balustrade of the gallery above, for Jane’s furtive 
footstep made no sound upon the thick carpet. Through the 
glass door she saw the clear blue of the sky, radiant in the wintry 
sunshine, but still, as wintry brightness is, without the flickers of 
light and shadow. And thus the morning hours went on. 

A long time, it seemed a lifetime, passed before her repose 
was disturbed. It had gradually got to be like an habitual state, 
and she was startled to be called back from it. The heavy cur- 
tain was lifted, and first Mr. Blake, then Dr. Beaton, came forth. 
The first looked extremely grave and disturbed, as he came out 
with a case of papers which he had brought with bim in his hand. 
He looked at Mrs. Trevanion with a curious deprecating air, like 
that of a man who has injured another unwillingly. They had 
never been friends, and Madam had shown her sentiments very 
distinctly as to those overtures of admiration which the young 
lawyer had taken upon himself to make to Rosalind. The polite- 
ness he showed to her on ordinary occasions was the politeness of 
hostility. But now he looked at her alarmed, as if he could not 
support her glance, and would fain have avoided the sight of her 
altogether. Dr. Beaton, on the other hand, came forward briskly. 

‘I have just been called in to our patient,’ he said, ‘and you 
are very much wanted, Mrs. Trevanion.’ 

‘Does he want me?’ she said. 

‘I think so—certainly. You are necessary to him: I under- 
stand your delicacy in being absent while Mr. Blake——’ 

‘Do not deceive yourself, doctor; it was not my delicacy.’ 

‘Come, please!’ said the doctor, almost impatiently ; ‘ come at 
once.’ 

Blake stood looking after them till both disappeared behind 
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the curtains, then drew a long breath, as if relieved by her 
departure. ‘I wonder if she has any suspicion,’ he said to him- 
self. Then he made a long pause and walked about the hall, 
and considered the pictures with the eye of a man who might 
have to look over the inventory of them for sale. Then he added 
to himself, ‘ What an old devil!’ half aloud. Of whom it was 
that he uttered this sentiment no one could tell, but it came from 
the bottom of his heart. 

Madam did not leave the sick chamber again that day. She 
did not appear at luncheon, for which perhaps the rest were 
thankful, as she was herself. How to look her in the face, with 
this mingled doubt of her and respect for her, nobody knew. 
Rosalind alone was disappointed. The doctor took everything 
into his own hands. He was now the master of the situation, 
and ruled everybody. ‘She is the best woman I ever knew,’ he 
said, with fervour. ‘I would rather trust her with a case than 
any Sister in the land. I said to her that I thought she would 
do better to stay. Mr. Trevanion was very glad to get her back.’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


As so often happens when all is prepared and ready for the cata- 
strophe, the stroke of fate was averted. That night proved better 
than the last, and then there passed two or three quiet days. It was 
even possible, the doctor thought, that the alarm might be a false 
one, and the patient go on, if tranquil and undisturbed, until, in 
the course of nature, another crisis prepared itself or external 
commotion accelerated nature. He had received his wife back 
after her few hours’ banishment with a sort of chuckling satisfac- 
tion, and though even his reduced and enfeebled state did not 
make him incapable of offence, the insulting remarks he addressed 
to her were no more than his ordinary method. Madam said 
nothing of them ; she seemed, strangely enough, glad to return to 
her martyrdom. It was better, it appeared, than the sensation of 
being sent away. She was with him, without rest or intermission, 
the whole day and a great portion of the night. The two or 
three hours allowed her for repose were in the middle of the 
night, and she never stirred abroad nor tasted the fresh air 
through this period of confinement. The drives which had been 
her daily refreshment were stopped, along with every other 
possibility of freedom. In the meantime there appeared some- 
thing like a fresh development of confidence and dependence upon 
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her which wrung’ the heart of the enemy in her stronghold, and 
made Russell think her work had been all in vain. Mr. Trevanion 
could not, it was said, bear his wife out of his sight. 

It is a mistake when a dying person thus keeps all his world 
waiting. The sympathetic faculties are worn out. The household 
in general felt a slight sensation of resentment towards the sick 
man who had cheated them into so much interest. It was not as 
if he had been a man whom his dependants loved, and he had 
defrauded them of that profound and serious interest with which 
the last steps of any human creature—unless in a hospital or 
other agglomeration of humanity, where individual character- 
istics are abolished—are accompanied. The servants, who had 
with a little awe attended the coming of death, were half dis- 
appointed, half disgusted by the delay. Even John Trevanion, 
who had made up his mind very seriously and somewhat against 
his own convictions to wait ‘till all was over,’ had a sensation of 
annoyance: he might go on for weeks, perhaps for months, all 
the winter—‘thank God,’ they said mechanically; but John 
could not help thinking how inconvenient it would be to come 
back—to hang on all the winter, never able to go anywhere. It 
would have been so much more considerate to get it over at once, 
but Reginald was never one who considered other people’s con- 
venience. Dr. Beaton, who had no desire to leave Highcourt, and 
who besides had a doctor’s satisfaction in a successful fight with 
disease, took it much more pleasantly. He rubbed his hands and 
expressed his hopes of ‘ pulling’ his patient through with much 
unnecessary cordiality. ‘Let us but stave off all trouble till spring, 
and there is no saying what may happen,’ he said jauntily. ‘The 
summer will be all in his favour, and before next winter we may 
get him away.’ The younger members of the family took this for 
granted. Reginald, who had been sent for from school, begged 
his mother another time to be sure there was some real need for 
it before summoning a fellow home in the middle of the half; 
and Rosalind entirely recovered her spirits. The cloud that had 
hung over the house seemed about to melt away: Nobody was 
aware of the agitating conferences which Jane held with her mistress 
in the few moments when they saw each other; or the miserable 
anxiety which contended in Madam’s mind with her evident and 
necessary duties. She had buried her troubles too long in her 
own bosom to exhibit them now. And thus the days passed 
slowly away ; the patient had not yet been allowed to leave his bed, 
and indeed was ina state of alarming feebleness, but that was all. 
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Rosalind was left very much to herself during these days. 
She had now no longer anyone to go out with. Sometimes, 
indeed, her uncle would propose a walk, but that at the most 
occupied but a small part of the day, and all her usual occupations 
had been suspended in the general excitement. She took to 
wandering about the park, where she could stray alone as much as 
pleased her, fearing no intrusion. A week or ten days after the visit 
of Mr. Blake, she was walking near the lake which was the pride 
of Highcourt. In summer the banks of this piece of water were 
a mass of flowering shrubs, and on the little artificial island in 
the middle was a little equally artificial cottage, the creation of 
Rosalind’s grandmother, where still the children in summer 
would often go to have tea. One or two boats lay at a little 
landing-place for the purpose of transporting visitors, and it was 
one of the pleasures of the neighbourhood, when the family were 
absent, to visit the Bijou, as it was called. At one end of the little 
lake was a road leading from the village, to which the public of 
the place had a right. It was perhaps out of weariness with the 
monotony of her lonely walks that Rosalind directed her steps that 
way on an afternoon when all was cold and clear, an orange-red sun- 
set preparing in the west, and indications of frost in the air. The 
lake caught the reflection of the sunset blaze and was all barred 
with crimson and gold, with the steely blue of its surface coming in 
around and intensifying every tint. Rosalind walked slowly round 
the margin of the water, and thought of the happy afternoons 
when the children and their mother had been rowed across, she 
herself and Rex taking the control of the boat. The water looked 
tempting with its bars of colour, and the little red roof of the 
Bijou blazed in the slanting light. She played with the boats at 
the landing-place, pushing one into the water with a half fancy to 
push forth into the lake, until it had got almost too far off to be 
pulled back again, and gave her some trouble, standing on the edge 
of the tiny pier with an oar in her hand, to bring it back to its 
little anchorage. She was standing thus, her figure relieved 
against the still shining surface of the water, when she heard a 
footstep behind her, and thinking it the man who had charge of 
the cottage and the boats, called to him without turning round, 
‘Come here, Dunmore; I have loosed this boat and I can’t get it 
back——’ 

The footstep advanced with a certain hesitation. Then an 
unfamiliar voice said, ‘I am not Dunmore—but if you will allow 
me to help you——’ 
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She started and turned round. It was the same stranger 
whom she had already twice seen on the road. ‘Oh! pray don’t 
let me trouble you. Dunmore will be here directly,’ she said. 

This did not, however, prevent the young man from rendering 
the necessary assistance. He got into one of the nearer boats, 
and stretching out from the bow of it, secured the stray pinnace. 
It was not a dangerous act, nor even one that gave the passer-by 
much trouble, but Rosalind, partly out of a sense that she had 
been ungracious, partly perhaps—who can tell—out of the utter 
monotony of all around her, thanked him with eagerness. ‘I am 
sorry to give you trouble,’ she said again. 

‘It is no trouble, it is a pleasure.’ Was he going to be so 
sensible, so judicious, as to go away after this? He seemed to 
intend so. He put on his hat after bowing to her, and turned 
away, but then there seemed to be an afterthought which struck 
him. He turned back again, took off his hat again and said: 
‘I beg your pardon, but may Iask for Mr. Trevanion? The village 
news is so uncertain.’ 


‘ My father is still very ill, said Rosalind, ‘but it is thought 
there is now some hope.’ 

‘That is good news indeed,’ the stranger said. Certainly 
he had a most interesting face. It could not be possible that a 
man with such a countenance was ‘ not a gentleman,’ that most 
damning of all sentences. His face was refined and delicate; 
his eyes large, liquid, full of meaning, which was increased by 
the air of weakness which made them larger and brighter than eyes 
in ordinary circumstances. And certainly it was kind of him to 
be glad. 

‘ Oh, yes, you told me before, you knew my father,’ Rosalind said. 

‘I cannot claim to know Mr. Trevanion; but I do know a 
member of the family very well, and I have heard of him all my 
life.’ 

Rosalind was no more afraid of a young man than of an old 
woman, and she thought she had been unjust to this stranger, 
who after all, notwithstanding his rough dress, had nothing about 
him to find fault with. She said, ‘ Yes; perhaps my Uncle John? 
In any case I am much obliged to you, both for helping me and 
for your interest in papa.’ 

‘May I sometimes ask how he is? The villagers are so vague.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Rosalind ; ‘they have a bulletin at the 
Lodge, or if you care to come so far as Highcourt, you will 
always have the last report.’ 
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© You are very kind; I will not come tothe house. But I know 
that you often walk in the park. If I may ask you when we— 
chance to meet?’ 

This suggestion startled Rosalind. It awoke in her again 
that vague alarm—not, perhaps, a gentleman. But when she 
looked at the eyes which were searching hers with so sensitive 
a perception of every shade of expression, she became confused 
and did not know what to think. He was so quickly sensible of 
every change, that he saw he had taken a wrong step. He 
ought to have gone further, and perceived what the wrong step 
was, but she thought he was puzzled and did not discover this 
instinctively as a gentleman would have done. She withdrew a 
step or two involuntarily. ‘Oh, no,’ she said with gentle dignity, 
‘I do not always walk the same way; but you may be sure of 
seeing the bulletin at the Lodge.’ And with this she made him 
a curtsey and walked away, not hurrying to show any alarm, but 
taking a path which was quite out of the way of the public, and 
where he could not follow. Rosalind felt a little thrill of agita- 
tion in her as she went home. Who could he be, and what did 
he do here, and why did he throw himself in her way? If she 
had been a girl of a vulgarly romantic imagination, she would no 
doubt have jumped at the idea of a secret adoration which had 
brought him to the poor little village for her sake, for the chance 
of a passing encounter. But Rosalind was not of this turn of 
imagination, and that undefined doubt which wavered in her 
mind did a great deal to damp the wings of any such fancy. 
What he had said was almost equal to asking her to meet him in 
the park. She blushed all over at the thought—at the curious 
impossibility of it, the want of knowledge. It did not seem an 
insult to her, but such an incomprehensible ignorance in him 
that she was ashamed of it; that he should have been capable of 
such a mistake. Nota gentleman! Oh, surely he could never, 
never And yet the testimony of those fine refined features 
—the mouth so delicate and sensitive, the eyes so eloquent— 
was of such a different kind. And was it Uncle John he knew? 
But Uncle John had passed him on the road and had not known 
him. It was very strange altogether. She could not banish the 
beautiful pleading eyes out of her mind. How they looked at 
her! They were almost a child’s eyes in their uncertainty and 
wistfulness, reading her face to see how far to go. And altogether 
he had the air of extreme youth, almost as young as herself, which 
of course in a man is boyhood. For what is a man of twenty ? 
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ten years and more younger and less experienced than a woman of 
that sober age. There was a sort of yearning of pity in her 
heart towards him, just tempered by that doubt. Poor boy! 
how badly he must have been brought up—how sadly ignorant 
not to know that a gentleman—-— And then she began to re- 
member Lord Lytton’s novels, some of which she had read. 
There would have been nothing out of place in them had such a 
youth so addressed a lady. He was indeed not at all unlike a 
young man in Lord Lytton. He interested her very much, and 
filled her mind as she went lightly home. Who could he be, 
and why so anxious about her father’s health?—or was that 
merely a reason for addressing her—a way, perhaps he thought, 
of securing her acquaintance, making up some sort of private 
understanding between them. Had not Rosalind heard some- 
where that a boy was apt to select a much older woman as the 
object of his first admiration? Perhaps that might furnish an 
explanation for it, for he must be very young, not more than a boy. 

When she got home her first step into the house was enough 
to drive every thought of this description out of her mind. She 
was aware of the change before she could ask—before she saw 
even a servant of whom to inquire. The hall, all the rooms, 
were vacant. She could find nobody, until coming back after 
an ineffectual search, she met Jane coming away from the 
sick-room, carrying various things that had been used there. 
Jane shook her head in answer to Rosalind’s question. ‘ Oh, 
very bad again—worse than ever. No one can tell what has 
brought it on. Another attack, worse than any he has had. I 
think, Miss Rosalind,’ Jane said, drawing close with a tremulous 
shrill whisper, ‘it was that dreadful woman that had got in again 
the moment my poor lady’s back was turned.’ 

‘What dreadful woman ?’ 

‘Oh, Russell, Miss Rosalind. My poor lady came out of the 
room for five minutes—I don’t think it was five minutes. She 
was faint with fatigue; and all at once we heard a cry. Oh, it 
was not master, it was that woman. There she was, lying at the 
room door in hysterics, or whatever you call them. And the 
spasms came on again directly. I pushed her out of my lady’s 
way; she may be lying there yet, ‘for anything I know. This 
time he will never get better, Miss Rosalind,’ Jane said. 

‘Oh, do not say so—do not say so,’ the girl cried. He had 
not been a kind father nor a generous master. But such was the 
awe of it, and the quivering sympathy of human nature, that even 
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the woman wept as Rosalind threw herself upon her shoulder. 
The house was full of the atmosphere of death. 





CHAPTER XV. 


RUSSELL meant no harm to her master. In the curious confusion 
which one passionate feeling brings into an undisciplined mind, 
she had even something that might be called affection for Mr. 
Trevanion as the victim of the woman she hated. Something 
that she called regard for him was the justification in her own 
mind of her furious antipathy to his wife. And after all her 
excitement and suspense, to be compelled to witness what seemed 
to her the triumph of Madam, the quieting down of all suspicions, 
and her return, as more than ever indispensable, to the bedside of 
her husband, drove the woman almost to madness. How she lived 
through the week and executed her various duties, as in ordinary 
times, she did not know. The children suffered more or less, 
but not so much as might be supposed. For to Russell’s 
perverted perception the children were hers more than their 
mother’s, and she loved them in her way, while she hated’ Mrs. 
Trevanion. Indeed, the absorption of Madam in the sick-room 
left them very much in Russell’s influence, and on the surface 
more evidently attached to her than to the mother of whom they 
saw so little. If they suffered from the excitement that dis- 
turbed her temper as well as other things, it was in a very 
modified degree, and they were indulged and caressed by 
moments, as much as they were hustled and scolded at others. 
The nursery-maids, indeed, found Russell unbearable, and com- 
municated to each other their intention to complain as soon as 
Madam could be supposed able to listen to them; if not, to give 
notice at once. But they did not tell for very much in the house, 
and the nurse concealed successfully enough from all but them 
the devouring excitement which was in her. It was the afternoon 
hour, when nature is at its lowest, and when excitement and 
suspense are least supportable, that Russell found her next 
opportunity. She had gone downstairs, seeking she knew not 
what—looking for something new—a little relief to the strain of 
suspense, when she suddenly saw the door of the sick-room open 
and Mrs. Trevanion come out. She did not stop to ask herself 
what she was to gain by risking an outbreak of fury from her 
master, and of blame and reproach from every side, by intruding 
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upon the invalid. The temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
She opened the door without leaving herself time to think, and 
went in. 

Then terror seized her. Mr. Trevanion was propped up in his 
bed, a pair of fiery twinkling eyes, full of the suspicion and 
curiosity that were natural to him, peering out of the skeleton 
head, which was ghastly with illness and emaciation. Nothing 
escaped the fierce vitality of those eyes. He saw the movement of 
the door, the sudden apparition of the excited face, at first so 
eager and curious, then blanched with terror. He was himself 
comparatively at ease, in a moment of vacancy in which there was 
neither present suffering enough to occupy him, nor anything 
else to amuse his restless soul. ‘ Hallo!’ he cried, as soon as he 
saw her; ‘come in—come in. You have got something more 
to tell me? Faithful woman—faithful to your master. Come 
in; there is just time before Madam comes back to hear what you 
have to say.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the valet, who had taken 
Madam’s place, ‘ but the doctor’s orders is , 

‘What do I care for the doctor’s orders? Get out of the way 
and let Russell in. Here, woman, you have got news for me. 
A faithful servant, who won’t conceal from her master what he 
ought toknow. Out, Jenkins, and let the woman come in.’ 

He raised himself up higher in his bed; the keen angles of 
his knees seemed to rise to his chin. He waved impatiently his 
skeleton hands. .The valet made wild signs at the intruder. 
‘Can’t you go away? You'll kill him!’ he cried in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘Come in—come in!’ shrieked the skeleton in the bed, 
in all the excitement of opposition. Then it was that Russell, 
terrified, helpless, distracted, gave that cry which echoed through 
all the house, and brought Dr. Beaton rushing from one side and 
Mrs. Trevanion from the other. The woman had fallen at the 
door of the room in hysterics, as Jane said, a seizure for which 
all the attendants, absorbed in a more immediate danger, felt the 
highest contempt. She was pushed out of the way, to be suc- 
coured by the maids, who had been brought by the cry into the 
adjacent passage, in high excitement to know what was going on. 
But Russell could not throw any light upon what had happened 
even when she came to herself. She could only sob and cry, with 
starts of nervous panic. She had done nothing, and yet what 
had she done? She had not said a word to him, and yet It 
was soon understood throughout all the house that Mr. Trevanion 
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had another of his attacks, and that Dr. Beaton did not think he 
could ever rally again. 

The room where the patient lay was very large and open. It 
had once been the billiard room of the house, and had been 
prepared for him when it was found no longer expedient that he 
should go up and down even the easy, luxuriously carpeted stairs 
of Highcourt. There was one large window filling almost one 
side of the room, without curtains or even blind, and which was 
now thrown open to admit the air fully. The door too was 
open, and the draught of fresh cold wintry air blowing through 
made it more like a hillside than a room in a sheltered house. 
Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Trevanion stood by the bed, waving a 
large fan, to get more air into the panting and struggling lungs. 
On the other side of the bed the doctor stood, with the bony 
wrist ef the patient in his warm living grasp. It seemed to be 
Death in person with whom these anxious ministrants were 
struggling rather than a dying man. Other figures flitted about 
in the background, Jane bringing with noiseless understanding, 
according to the signs the doctor made to her, the things he 
wanted, now a spoonful of stimulant, now water to moisten his 
lips. Dead silence reigned in the room; the wind blew through, 
fluttering a bit of paper on the table; the slight beat of the 
fan kept a vibration in the air. Into this terrible scene Rosalind 
stole trembling, and after her her uncle ; they shivered with the 
chill blast which swept over the others unnoticed, and still more 
with the sight of the gasping and struggle. Rosalind, unused to 
suffering, hid her face in her hands. She could do nothing. Jane, 
who knew what was wanted, was of more use than she. She stood 
timidly at the foot of the bed, now looking up for a moment at 
what she could see of her dying father, now at the figure of his 
wife against the light, never intermitting for a moment her 
dreadful monotonous exercise. Mr. Trevanion was seated almost 
upright in the midst of his pillows, labouring in that last terrible 
struggle for breath, for death, not for life. 

He had cried out at first in broken gasps for the woman—the 
woman! ‘She’s got something—to tell me. Something more— 
to tell me. I'll hear it—I’ll he-ar it—I’ll know—everything !’ 
he now shrieked, waving his skeleton arms to keep them away, 
and struggling to rise. But these efforts soon gave way to the 
helplessness of nature. His cries soon sank into a hoarse moan- 
ing, his struggles to an occasional wave with his arms towards the 
door, and appeal with his eyes to the doctor who stood over him in- 
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exorable. Every agitating movement had dropped before Rosalind 
came in, into the one grand effort for breath. That was all that was 
left him in this world to struggle for. A man of so many passions, 
who had got everything he had set his heart on in life: a little 
breath now, which the November breeze, the winnowing of the air 
by the great fan, every aid that could be used, could not bring to 
his panting lungs. Who can describe the moment when nurses 
and watchers, and children and lovers stand thus awed and silent, 
seeing the struggle turn into a fight for death—not against it: 
feeling their own hearts turn, and their prayers, to that which 
hitherto they have been resisting with all that love and skill and 
patience can do? Nature is strong at such a time. Few re- 
member that the central figure has been an unkind husband, a 
careless father; they remember only that he is going away from 
them into darkness unfathomable, which they can never penetrate 
till they follow ; that he is theirs, but soon will be theirs no more. 

Then there occurred a little pause; for the first moment 
Dr. Beaton, with a lifted finger and eyes suddenly turned upon 
the others, was about to say, ‘ All is over,’ when a faintly renewed 
throb of the dying pulse under his finger contradicted him. 
There was a dead calm for a few moments, and then a faint rally. 
The feverish eager eyes, starting out of their sockets, seemed to 
calm, and glance with something like a dim perception at John 
Trevanion and Rosalind, who approached. Rosalind, entirely over- 
come by emotion and the terrible excitement of witnessing such 
an event, dropped down on her knees by the bedside, where with 
a slight flickering of the eyelids her father’s look seemed to follow 
her. But in the act that look was arrested by the form of his 
wife, standing always in the same position, waving the fan, sending 
wafts of air to him, the last and only thing he now wanted. His 
eyes steadied then with a certain meaning in them—a last gleam 
which gradually strengthened. He looked at her fixedly, with 
what in a person less exhausted would have been a wave of the 
hand towards her. Then there was a faint movement of the lips. 
‘John!’ was it perhaps? or ‘Look!’ Then the words became 
more audible. ‘She’s—good nurse —faithful—-Air ?—stands— 
hours—but——’ Then the look softened a little, the voice grew 
stronger; ‘ l’m—almost—sorry—— ’ it said. 

For what—for what? In the intense stillness every feeble 
syllable was heard. Only a minute or two more was left to make 
amends for the cruelty of a life. The spectators held their breath. 
As for the wife, whose life perhaps hung upon these syllables as 
much as his did, she never moved or spoke, but went on fanning, 
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fanning, supplying to him these last billows of air for which he 
laboured. Suddenly a change came over the dying face, the eyes 
with all their old eagerness turned to the doctor, asking pitifully 
—was it for help in the last miserable strain of nature, this 
terrible effort to die? 

Mrs. Trevanion seemed turned into stone. She stood and 
fanned after all need was over, solemnly winnowing the cold, cold 
penetrating air, which was touched with the additional chill of 
night, in waves towards the still lips which had done with that 
medium of life. To see her standing there, as if she had fainted 
or become unconscious, yet stood at her post still exercising that 
strange mechanical office, was the most terrible of all. The doctor 
came round and took her by the arm, and took the fan out of her 
hand. 

‘ There’s no more need for that,’ he cried in a broken voice ; 
‘no more need. Let us hope he is gone to fuller air than ours.’ 

She was so strained and stupefied that she scarcely seemed to 
understand this. ‘Hush!’ she said, pulling it from his hands, ‘ I 
tell you it does him good.’ She had recovered the fan again and 
begun to put it in motion, when her eyes suddenly opened wide 
and fixed upon the dead face. She looked round upon them all 
with a great solemnity, yet surprise. ‘ My husband is dead!’ she 
said. 

‘Grace,’ said John Trevanion, ‘come away. You have done 
everything up to the last moment. Come, now, and rest for the 
sake of the living. He needs you no more.’ 

He was himself very much moved. That which had been so 
long looked for, so often delayed, came now with all the force of a 
surprise. Rosalind in an agony of tears, with her face hidden 
in the coverlid ; Madam standing there, tearless, solemn, with alas, 
he feared, still worse before her than anything she divined; the 
young fatherless children outside, the boy at school, the troubles 
to be gone through, all rushed upon John Trevanion as he stood 
there. In a moment he who had been the object of all thought 
had abdicated or been dethroned, and even his brother thought of 
him no more. ‘ For the sake of the living,’ he repeated, taking 
his sister-in-law by the arm. The touch of her was like death ; 
she was cold, frozen where she stood—penetrated by the wintry 
chill and by the passing of that chiller presence which had gone 
by her—but she did not resist. She suffered him to lead her 
away. She sank into a chair in the hall, as if she had no longer 
any power of her own. There she sat for a little while unmoving, 
and then cried out suddenly, ‘ For the living !—for which of the 
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living? It would be better for the living if you would bury me 
with him, he and I in one grave.’ 

Her voice was almost harsh in this sudden cry. What was it? 
A lie, or the truth? That a woman who had: been so outraged 
and tormented should wish to be buried with her husband seemed 
to John Trevanion a thing impossible : and yet there was no false- 
hood in her face. He did not know what to think or say. After 
a moment .he went away and left her alone with her—what ?— 
her grief, her widowhood, her mourning—or was it only a physical 
frame that could bear no more, the failure of nature altogether 
exhausted and worn out? 


(To be continued.) 
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THINGS, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY osu 
AND HOUSEHOLD. 


‘The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.’—Baritish Workman. 
*Can scarcely fail to prove of service. —Tu Rocx. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


1878. 





Frys Cocoa 


GUARANTEED 
PURE 


Extract 


‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’—W. W. Sropvarr, F.LC., F.C.S., City and 


County Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure Cocoa, a vortion of oil extracted. ae A. Cameron, M.D, 





yiew OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 





F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions. 


*A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
STANDARD, 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 











FOR 
COUGHS, 


FOR 


FOR 
SORE SORE 
THROATS. LUNGS, 


*I consider your Horehound Honey the most wonderful 
temedy I have ever tried, possessing properties which are 
as short of marvellous for cure of sore throat and 
coug *MARIE RozE.’ 

. Your Honey is delicious.—Yours truly .-o ELLEN TERRY.’ 


Relief Guaranteed. Put upin 1s. 13d. Bottles. 
If you have any mone in Aiton it in your neighbour- 
acne Messrs. W. M. GE & CO., 64 King ¥ illiam Street, 


icnden. E.C., will hy : “Bottle = ‘any address upon receipt 
of price. 


WONDERFUL 





VELVETEENS 


At 2s. a Yard. 

LEWIs'’S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufac- 
turers of fine, first-class Veiveteens, which are now well 
known all over the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, 
and every inch is guaranteed. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all 
the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. his 
quay Velveteenis sold by Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
5s. 
iewiss’ 'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture 
these Velveteens themselves, and it might almost be said give 
them c) the Public for 2s. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extra- 
ordinary Velveteens. They will then be uble to judge for 
themselves whether LEW ris: S of Market Street, Manchester, 
tere their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for 

‘atterns on an ordinary post card. LEWIS’S pay Carriage 
on all “oe to any address in the United Kingdom. 

When writing please mention this Magazine. 





LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 





20 PRIZE MEDALS. 








THE 
‘CHRISTIANA’ FLATFLAME and 


AM SUGG's PATE 


‘LONDON’ ARGAND 


GAS sie Al 


Sun Burners, Street Lamps, Ventilating Lights, Water 
Heaters, ‘Charing Cross’ Se. 


W. SUGG J Factory—Vincent Works, Westminster, 8.W. 
& CO. Ld. (Show Rooms—1 & 2 Grand Hotel Buildings, W. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, OR WHEN TRAVELLING BY ROAD OR RAIL 


20 PRIZE MEDALS. 





Gas Fires, 


ALIGHT AT GHARING CROSS AND SEE THEM 





ee 
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